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Cuapter I. Comine Home. 


Shae: lamps of the Great Northern Terminus at King’s Cross had 
not long been lighted, when a cab deposited a young lady and 
her luggage at the departure-platform. It was an October twilight, 
cold and gray, and the place had a cheerless and dismal aspect to 
that solitary young traveller, to whom English life and an English 
atmosphere were strange just now. 

She had been seven years abroad, in a oihitat's near Paris ; rather 
an expensive seminary, where the number of pupils was limited, the 
masters and mistresses, learned in divers modern accomplishments, 
numerous, and the dietary of foreign slops and messes without stint. 

Dull and gray as the English sky seemed to her, and dreary 
as was the aspect of London in October, this girl was glad to return 
to her native land. She had felt herself very lonely in the French 
school, forgotten and deserted by her own kindred, a creature to 
be pitied; and hers was a nature to which pity was a torture. Other 
girls had gone home to England for their holidays; but vacation 
after vacation went by, and every.occasion brought Clarissa Lovel 
the same coldly worded letter from her father, telling her that it was 
not convenient for him to receive her at home, that he had heard 
with pleasure of her progress, and that experienced people, with whom 
he had conferred, had agreed with him that any interruption to the 
regular course of her studies could not fail to be a disadvantage to 
her in the future. 

‘ They are all going home except me, papa,’ she wrote piteously 
on one occasion, ‘ and I feel as if I were different from them, some- 
how. Do let me come home to Arden for this one year. I don’t 
think my schoolfellows believe me when I talk of home, and the 
gardens, and the dear old park. I have seen it in their faces, and 
you cannot think how hard it is to bear. And I want to see you, 
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papa. You must not fancy that, because I speak of these things, I 
am not anxious for that. I do want to see you very much. By 
and by, when I am grown-up, I shall seem a stranger to you.’ 

To this letter, and to many such letters, Mr. Lovel’s reply was 
always the same. It did not suit his convenience that his only 
daughter should return to England until her education was com- 
pleted. Perhaps it would have suited him better could she have 
remained away altogether ; but he did not say as much as that; he 
only let her see very clearly that there was no pleasure to him in 
the prospect of her return. 

And yet she was glad to go back. At the worst it was going 
home. She told herself again and again, in those meditations upon 
her future life which were not so happy as a girl’s reveries should 
be,—she told herself that her father must come to love her in time. 
She was ready to love him so much on her part; to be so devoted, 
faithful, and obedient, to bear so much from him if need were, only 
to be rewarded with his affection in the end. 

So at eighteen years of age Clarissa Lovel’s education was 
finished, and she came home alone from a quiet little suburban village 
just outside Paris, and having arrived to-night at the Great Northern 
Station, King’s Cross, had still a long journey before her. 

- Mr. Lovel lived near a small town called Holborough, in the 
depths of Yorkshire ; a dreary little town enough, but boasting several 
estates of considerable importance in its neighbourhood ; having pic- 
turesque surroundings too, and being within an easy walk of the 
seashore. In days gone by, the Lovels had been people of high 
standing in this northern region, and Clarissa had yet to learn how 
far that standing was diminished. 

She had been seated about five minutes in a comfortable corner 
of a first-class carriage, with a thick shawl over her knees, and all 
her little girlish trifles of books and travelling-bags gathered about 
her, and she had begun to flatter herself with the pleasing fancy that 
she was to have the compartment to herself for the first stage of the 
journey, perhaps for the whole of the journey, when a porter flung 
open the door with a bustling air, and a gentleman came in, with 
more travelling-rugs, canes, and umbrellas, Russia-leather bags and 
despatch-boxes, than Clarissa had ever before beheld a traveller en- 
cumbered with. He came into the carriage very quietly, however, in 
spite of this impedimenta, arranged his belongings in a methodical 
manner, and without the slightest inconvenience to Miss Lovel, and 
then seated himself next the door, upon the farther side of the 
carriage. t 

Clarissa looked at him rather anxiously, wondering whether they 
two were to be solitary companions throughout the whole of that long 
night journey. She had no prudish horror of such a position, only 
a natural girlish shyness in the presence of a stranger. 
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The traveller was a man of about six- or eight-and-twenty, tall, 
broad-shouldered, with long arms, and powerful-looking hands, un- 
gloved, and bronzed a little by sun and wind. There was the same 
healthy bronze upon his face, Clarissa perceived, when he took off 
his hat and hung it up above him; rather a handsome face, with a 
long straight nose, dark-blue eyes with thick brown eyebrows, a well- 
cut mouth and chin, and a thick thatch of crisp dark-brown hair 
waving round a broad, intelligent-looking forehead. The firm, full 
upper lip was half hidden by a carefully trained moustache ; and in 
his dress and bearing the stranger had altogether a military air; one 
could fancy him a cavalry soldier. That bare muscular hand seemed 
made to grasp the massive hilt of a sabre. 

His expression was grave—grave and a little proud, Clarissa 
thought ; and, unused as she was to lonely wanderings in this outer 
world, she felt somehow that this man was a gentleman, and that 
she need be troubled by no fear that he would make his presence in 
any way unpleasant to her, let their journey together last as long as 
it would. 

She sank back into her corner with a feeling of relief. It would 
have been more agreeable for her to have had the carriage to herself ; 
but if she must needs have a companion, there was nothing obnoxious 
in this one. 

For about an hour they sped on in silence. This evening train 
was not exactly an express, but it was a tolerably quick train, and 
the stoppages were not frequent. The dull gray twilight melted into 
a fair tranquil night. The moon rosé early; and the quiet English 
landscape seemed very fair to Clarissa Lovel.in that serene light. 
She watched the shadowy fields flitting past ; here and there a still 
pool, or a glimpse of running water ; beyond, the sombre darkness of 
wooded hills; and above that dark background a calm starry sky. 
Who shall say what dim poetic thoughts were in her mind that night, 
as she looked at these things? Life was so new to her, the future 
such an unknown country—a paradise perhaps, or a drear gloomy 
waste, across which she must travel with bare bleeding feet. How 
should she know? She only knew that she was going home to a 
father who had never loved her, who had deferred the day of her 
coming as long as it‘was possible for him decently to do so. 

The traveller in the opposite corner of the carriage glanced at 
Miss Lovel now and then as she looked out of the window. He 
could just contrive to see her profile, dimly lighted by the flickering 
oil lamp; a very perfect profile, he thought; a forehead that was 
neither too high nor too low, a small aquiline nose, a short upper 
lip, and the prettiest mouth and chin in the world. It was just a 
shade too pensive now, the poor little mouth, he thought pityingly ; 
and he wondered what it was like when it smiled. And then he 
began to arrange his lines for winning the smile he wanted so much 
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to see from those thoughtful lips. It was, of course, for the gratifi- 
cation of the idlest, most vagabond curiosity that he was eager to 
settle this question; but then, on such a long dreary journey, a man 
may be forgiven for a good deal of idle curiosity. 

He wondered who his companion was, and how she came to be 
travelling alone, so young, so pretty, so much in need of an escort. 
There was nothing in her costume to hint at poverty, nor does po- 
verty usually travel in first-class carriages. She might have her maid 
lurking somewhere in the second-class, he said to himself. In any 
case, she was a lady. He had no shadow of doubt about that. 

She was tall, above the ordinary height of women. There was 
a grace in the long flowing lines of her figure more striking than the 
beauty of her face. The long slim throat, the sloping shoulder, not 
to be disguised even by the clumsy folds of a thick shawl. These 
the traveller noted, in a lazy contemplative mood, as he lolled in his 
corner, meditating an easy opening for a conversation with his fair 
fellow-voyager. 

He let some little time slip by in this way, being a man to whom 
haste was almost unknown. This idle artistic consideration of Miss 
Lovel’s beauty was a quiet kind of enjoyment for him. She, for 
her part, seemed absorbed in watching the landscape—a very com- 
monplace English landscape in the gentleman’s eyes—and was in no 
way disturbed by his placid admiration. 

He had a heap of newspapers and magazines, thrown pell-mell 
into the empty seat next him ; and arousing himself with a faint show 
of effort presently, he began to turn these over with a careless hand. 

The noise of his movements startled Clarissa; she looked across 
at him, and their eyes met. This was just what he wanted. He 
had been curious to see her eyes. They were hazel, and very beau- 
tiful, completing the charm of her face. 

‘ May I offer you some of these things ?’ he said. ‘I have a 
reading-lamp in one of my bags, which I will light for you in a mo- 
ment. I won’t pledge myself for your finding the magazines very 
amusing, but anything is better than the blankness of a long dreary 
journey.’ 

‘ Thank you, you are very kind; but I don’t care about reading 
to-night ; I could not give you so much trouble.’ 

‘ Pray don’t consider that. It is not a question of a moment’s 
trouble. I’ll light the lamp, and then you can do as you like about 
the magazines.’ 

He stood up, unlocked one of his travelling-bags, the interior of 
which glittered like a miniature arsenal, and took out a lamp, which 
he lighted in a rapid dextrous manner, though without the faintest 
appearance of haste, and fixed with a brass apparatus of screws and 
bolts to the arm of Clarissa’s seat. Then he brought her a pile of 
magazines, which she received in her lap, not a little embarrassed 
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by this unexpected attention. He had called her suddenly from 
strange vague dreams of the future, and it was not easy to come 
altogether back to the trivial commonplace present. 

She thanked him graciously for his politeness, but she had not 
smiled yet. 

‘ Never mind,’ the traveller said to himself; ‘ that will come in 
good time.’ 

He had the easiest way of taking all things in life, this gentle- 
man ; and having established Clarissa with her lamp and books, sank 
lazily back into his corner, and gave himself up to a continued con- 
templation of the fair young face, almost as calmly as if it had been 
some masterpiece of the painter’s art in a picture-gallery. 

The magazines were amusing to Miss Lovel. They beguiled her 
away from those shapeless visions of days to come. She began to 
read, at first with very little thought of the page before her, but be- 
coming interested by degrees, read on until her companion grew tired 
of the silence. 

He looked at his watch—the prettiest little toy in gold and enamel, 
with elaborate monogram and coat of arms—a watch that looked like 
a woman’s gift. They had been nearly three hours on their journey. 

‘I do not mean to let you read any longer,’ he said, changing 
his seat to one opposite Clarissa. ‘ That lamp is very well for an 
hour or so, but after that time the effect upon one’s eyesight is the 
reverse of beneficial. I hope your book is not very interesting.’ 

‘If you will allow me to finish this story,’ Clarissa pleaded, 
scarcely lifting her eyes from the page. It was not particularly 
polite, perhaps, but it gave the stranger an admirable opportunity 
for remarking the dark thick lashes, tinged with the faintest gleam 
of gold, and the perfect curve of the full white eyelids. 

‘Upon my soul, she is the loveliest creature I ever saw,’ he said 
to himself; and then asked persistently, ‘Is the story a long one ?’ 

‘ Only about half-a-dozen pages more; O, do please let me 
finish it !’ 

‘You want to know what becomes of some one, or whom the 
heroine marries, of course. Well, to that extent I will be a party 
to the possible injury of your sight.’ 

He still sat opposite to her, watching her in the old lazy way, 
while she read the last few pages of the magazine-story. When she 
came to the end, a fact of which he seemed immediately aware, he 
rose and extinguished the little reading-lamp, with an air of friendly 
tyranny. ‘ 

‘ Merciless, you see,’ he said, laughing. ‘O, la jeunesse, what 
a delicious thing itis! Here have I been tossing and tumbling those 
unfortunate books about for a couple of hours at a stretch, without 
being able to fix my attention upon a single page; and here are you 
so profoundly absorbed in some trivial story, that I daresay you have 
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scarcely been conscious of the outer world for the last two hours. 
O, youth and freshness, what pleasant things they are while we can 
keep them !’ 

‘ We were not allowed to read fiction at Madame Marot’s,’ Miss 
Lovel answered simply. ‘ Anything in the way of an English story 
is a treat when one has had nothing to read but Racine and Télé- 
maque for about six years of one’s life.’ 

‘ The Inimical Brothers, and Iphigenia, and soon. Well, I con- 
fess there are circumstances under which even Racine might become 
a bore ; and Télémaque has long been a synonym for dreariness and 
dejection of mind. You have not seen Rachel? No, I suppose not. 
She was a great creature, and conjured the dry bones into living 
breathing flesh. And Madame Marot’s establishment, where you 
were so hardly treated, is a school, I conclude ?’ 

‘ Yes, it is a school at Belforét, near Paris. I have been there 
a long time, and am going home now to keep house for papa.’ 

‘Indeed! And is your journey a long one? Are we to be tra- 
velling companions for some time to come ?” 

‘I am going rather a long way—to Holborough.’ 

‘TI am very glad to hear that, for I am going farther myself, to 
the outer edge of Yorkshire, where I believe I am to do wonderful 
exeeution upon the birds. A fellow I know has taken a shooting- 
box yonder, and writes me most flourishing accounts of the sport. 
I know Holborough a little, by the way. Does your father live in 
the town ?’ 

‘O, no; papa could never endure to live in a small country 
town. Our house is a couple of miles away—Arden Court; perhaps 
you know it ?’ , 

‘ Yes, I have been to Arden Court,’ the traveller answered, with 
rather a puzzled air. ‘And your papa lives at Arden. I—I did 
not know he had any other daughter,’ he added in a lower key, to 
himself rather than to his companion. ‘Then I suppose I have the 
pleasure of speaking to Miss—’ 

‘ My name is Lovel. My father is Marmaduke Lovel, of Arden 
Court.’ 

The traveller looked at her with a still more puzzled air, as if 
singularly embarrassed by this simple announcement. He recovered 
himself quickly, however, with a slight effort. 

‘I am proud and happy to have made your acquaintance, Miss 
Lovel,’ he said; ‘ your father’s family is one of the best and oldest 
in the North Riding.’ 

After this, they talked of many things; of Clarissa’s girlish ex- 
periences at Belforét; of the traveller’s wanderings, which seemed 
to have extended all over the world. 

He had been a good deal in India, in the Artillery, and was likely 
to return thither before long. 
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‘I had rather an alarming touch of sunstroke a year ago,’ he 
said, ‘and was altogether such a shattered broken-up creature when 
I came home on sick leave, that my mother tried her hardest to in- 
duce me to sell out; but though I would do almost anything in the 
world to please her, I could not bring myself to do that; a man 
without a profession is such a lost wretch. It is rather hard upon 
her, poor soul; for my elder brother died not very long ago, and she 
has only my vagabond self left. ‘‘ He was the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow.” ’ 

‘I have no mother,’ Clarissa said mournfully; ‘ mine died when 
I was quite a little thing. I always envy people who can speak of 
a mother.’ 

‘ But, on the other hand, I am fatherless, you see,’ the gentle- 
man said, smiling. But Clarissa’s face did not reflect his smile. 

‘ Ah, that is a different thing,’ she said softly. 

They went on talking for a long while, talking about the widest 
range of subjects; and their flight across the moonlit country, 
which grew darker by and by, as that tender light waned, seemed 
swifter than Clarissa could have imagined possible, had the train 
been the most desperate thing in the way of an express. She had 
no vulgar commonplace shyness, mere school-girl as she was, and 
she had, above all, a most delightful unconsciousness of her own 
beauty ; so she was quickly at home with the stranger, listening to 
him, and talking to him with a perfect ease, which seemed to him a 
natural attribute of high breeding. 

‘A Lovel,’ he said to himself once, in a brief interval of silence ; 
‘and so she comes of that unlucky race. It is scarcely strange that 
she should be beautiful and gifted. I wonder what my mother 
would say if she knew that my northern journey had brought me for 
half-a-dozen hours téte-d-téte with a Lovel? There would be actual 
terror for her in the notion of such an accident. What a noble look 
this girl has !—an air that only comes after generations of blue blood 
untainted by vulgar admixture. The last of such a race is a kind 
of crystallisation, dangerously, fatally brilliant, the concentration of 
all the forces that have gone before.’ 

At one of their halting-places, Miss Lovel’s companion insisted 
upon bringing her a‘cup of coffee and a sponge-cake, and waited upon 
her with a most brotherly attention. At Normanton they changed 
to a branch line, and had to wait an hour and a half in that coldest 
dreariest period of the night that comes before daybreak. Here the 
stranger established Clarissa in a shabby little waiting-room, where 
he made up the fire with his own hands, and poked it into a blaze 
with his walking-stick; having done which, he went out into the 
bleak night and paced the platform briskly for nearly an hour, smok- 
ing a couple of those cigars which would have beguiled his night- 
journey, had he been alone. 
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He had some thoughts of a third cigar, but put it back into his 
case, and returned to the waiting-room. 

‘T'll go and have a little more talk with the prettiest woman I 
ever met in my life,’ he said to himself. ‘It is not very likely that 
we two shall ever see each other again. Let me carry away the me- 
mory of her face, at any rate. And she is a Lovel! Will she be as 
unfortunate as the rest of her race, I wonder ? God forbid !’ 

Clarissa was sitting by the fire in the dingy little waiting-room, 
with one elbow resting on the arm of her chair, her chin leaning on 
her hand, and her eyes fixed thoughtfully upon a dull red chasm in 
the coals. She had taken off her gray felt hat, and she looked 
older without it, the traveller thought, in spite of her wealth of 
waving dark-brown hair, gathered into a great coil of plaits at the 
back of the graceful head. Perhaps it was that thoughtful expres- 
sion which made her look older than she had seemed to him in the 
railway-carriage, the gentleman argued with himself; a very grave 
anxious expression for a girl’s face. She had indeed altogether the 
aspect of a woman, rather than of a girl who had just escaped from 
boarding-school, and to whom the cares of life must needs be un- 
known. 

She was thinking so deeply, that she did not hear the opening 
of the door, or her fellow-traveller’s light footstep as he crossed the 
room. He was standing on the opposite side of the fireplace, looking 
down at her, before she was aware of his presence. Then she raised 
her head with a start; and he saw her blush for the first time. 
‘You must have been absorbed in some profound meditation, Miss 
Lovel,’ he said lightly. 

‘I was thinking of the future.’ 

‘ Meaning your own future. Why, at your age the future ought 
to be a most radiant vision.’ 

‘Indeed it is not that. It is all clouds and darkness. I do 
not see that one must needs-be happy because one is young. There 
has been very little happiness in my life yet awhile, only the dreary 
monotonous routine of boarding-school.’ 

‘ But all that is over now, and life is just beginning for you. I 
wish I were eighteen instead of eight-and-twenty.’ 

‘Would you live your life over again ?’ 

The traveller laughed. 

‘ That’s putting a home question,’ he said. ‘ Well, perhaps not 
exactly the same life, though it has not been a bad one. But I 
should like the feeling of perfect youth, the sense of having one’s 
full inheritance of life lying at one’s banker’s, as it were, and being 
able to draw upon the amount a little recklessly, indifferent as to 
the waste of a year or two. You see I have come.to a period of 
existence in which a man has to calculate his resources. If I do 
not find happiness within the next seven years, I am never likely to 
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find it at all. At five-and-thirty a man has done with a heart, in 
a moral and poetic sense, and begins to entertain vague alarms on 
the subject of fatty degeneration.’ 

Clarissa smiled faintly, as if the stranger’s idle talk scarcely be- 
guiled her from her own thoughts. 

‘ You said you had been at Arden,’ she began rather abruptly ; 
‘then you must know papa.’ 

‘ No, I have not the honour to know Mr. Lovel,’ with the same 
embarrassed air which he had exhibited before in speaking of Arden 
Court. ‘But I am acquainted—or I was acquainted, rather, for he 
and I have not met for some time—with one member of your family, 
a Mr. Austin Lovel.’ 

‘My brother,’ Clarissa said quietly, and with a dark shadow 
upon her face. 

‘ Your brother ; yes, I supposed as much.’ 

‘Poor Austin! It is very sad. Papa and he are ill friends. 
There was some desperate quarrel between them a few years ago; 
I do not even know what about ; and Austin was turned out of doors, 
never to come back any more. Papa told me nothing about it, 
though it was the common talk: at Holborough. It was only from 
a letter of my aunt’s that I learnt what had happened; and I am 
never to speak of Austin when I go home, my aunt told me.’ 

‘Very hard lines,’ said the stranger, with a sympathetic air. 
‘ He was wild, I suppose, in the usual way. Your brother was in 
a line regiment when I knew him; but I think I heard afterwards 
that he had sold out, and had dropped away from his old set; had 
emigrated, I believe, or something of that kind; exactly the thing 
I should do, if I found myself in difficulties; turn backwoodsman, 
and wed some savage woman, who should rear my dusky race, and 
whose kindred could put me in the way to make my fortune by 
cattle-dealing ; having done which, I should, of course, discover that 
fifty years of Europe are worth more than a cycle of Cathay, and 
should turn my steps homeward with a convenient obliviousness 
upon the subject of the savage woman.’ 

He spoke lightly, trying to win Clarissa from her sad thoughts, 
and with the common masculine idea, that a little superficial liveli- 
ness of this kind can lighten the load of a great sorrow. 

‘Come, Miss Lovel, I would give the world to see you smile. 
Do you know that I have been watching for a smile ever since I 
first saw your face, and have not surprised one yet? Be sure your 
brother is taking life pleasantly enough in some quarter of the globe. 
We worthless young fellows always contrive to fall upon our feet.’ 

‘If I could believe that he was happy, if I could think that he 
was leading an honourable life anywhere, I should not feel our separa- 
tion so much,’ the girl said mournfully; ‘ but to be quite ignorant 
of his fate, and not to be allowed to mention his name, that is hard 
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to bear. I cannot tell you how fond I was of him when we were 
children. He was seven years older than I, and so clever. He 
wanted to be a painter, but papa would not hear of that. Yet I 
think he might have been happier if he had been allowed to have his 
own way. He had a real genius for art.’ 

‘ And you too are fond of art, I suppose ?’ hazarded the travel- 
ler, more interested in the young lady herself than in this reprobate 
brother of hers. 

‘ Yes, I am very fond of it. It is the only thing I really care 
for. Of course, I like music to a certain extent; but I love paint- 
ing with my whole heart.’ 

‘ Happy art, to be loved by so fair a votary! And you dabble 
with brushes and colours, of course ?’ 

‘A little.’ 

‘ A true young lady’s answer. If you were a Raffaelle in glacé 
silk and crinoline, you would tell me no more than that. I can only 
hope that some happy accident will one day give me an opportunity 
of judging for myself. And now, I think, you had better put on 
your hat. Our train will be in almost immediately.’ 

She obeyed him; and they went out together to the windy plat- 
form, where the train rumbled in presently. They took their places 
in a carriage, the gentleman bundling in his rugs and travelling- 
bags and despatch-boxes with very little ceremony; but this time 
they were not alone. A plethoric gentleman, of the commercial persua- 
sion, was sleeping laboriously in one corner. 

The journey to Holborough lasted a little less than an hour. 
Miss Lovel and her companion did not talk much during that time. 
She was tired and thoughtful, and he respected her silence. As she 
drew nearer home, the happiness she had felt in her return seemed 
to melt away somehow, leaving vague anxieties and morbid forebod- 
ings in its stead. To go home to a father who would only be bored 
by her coming. It was not a lively prospect for a girl of eighteen. 

The dull cold gray dawn was on the housetops of Holborough, as 
the train stopped at the little station. The traveller alighted, and 
assisted Clarissa’s descent to the platform. 

‘Can I see about your luggage, Miss Lovel?’ he asked; but 
looking up at that moment, the girl caught sight of a burly gentle- 
man in a white neckcloth, who was staring in every direction but the 
right one. 

‘ Thank you very much, no; I need not trouble you. My uncle 
Oliver is here to meet me—that stout gentleman over there.’ 

‘ Then I can only say good-bye. That tiresome engine is snort- 
ing with a fiendish impatience to bear me away. Good-bye, Miss 
Lovel, and a thousand thanks for the companionship that has made 
this journey so pleasant to me.’ 

He lifted his hat and went back to the carriage, as the stout 
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gentleman approached Clarissa. He would fain have shaken hands 
with her, but refrained from that unjustifiable familiarity. And so, 
in the bleak early autumnal dawn, they parted. 


CHAPTER HH. 
MILL COTTAGE. 


‘Wao on earth was that man you were talking to, Clary?’ asked 
the Reverend Mathew Oliver, when he had seen his niece’s luggage 
carried off to a fly, and was conducting her to that vehicle. ‘Is it 
any one you know ?’ 

‘O, no, unele ; only a gentleman who travelled in the same car- 
riage with me from London. He was very kind.’ 

‘ You seemed unaccountably familiar with him,’ said Mr. Oliver 
with an aggrieved air; ‘ you ought to be more reserved, my dear, 
at your age. A young lady travelling alone cannot be too careful. 
Indeed, it was very wrong of your father to allow you to make this 
long journey alone. Your aunt has been quite distressed about it.’ 

Clarissa sighed faintly; but was not deeply concerned by the 
idea of her aunt’s distress. Distress of mind, on account of some 
outrage of propriety on the part of her relatives, was indeed almost 
the normal condition of that lady. 

‘ I travelled very comfortably, I assure you, uncle Oliver,’ Clarissa 
replied. ‘ No one was in the least rude or unpleasant. And I am 
so glad to come home—TI can searcely tell you how glad—though, 
as I came nearer and nearer, I began to have all kinds of fanciful 
anxieties. I hope that all is well—that papa is quite himself.’ 

‘O, yes, my dear; your papa is—himself,’ answered the parson, 
in a tone that implied that he did not say very much for Mr. Lovel 
in admitting that faet. ‘ Your papa is well enough in health, or as 
well as he will ever acknowledge himself to be. Of course, a man 
who neither hunts nor shoots, and seldom gets out of bed before ten 
o’clock in the day, can’t expect to be remarkably robust. But your 
father will live to a good old age, child, rely upon it, in spite of 
everything.’ 

‘ Am I going straight home, uncle ?’ 

‘ Well, yes. Your aunt wished you to breakfast at the Rectory ; 
but there are your trunks, you see, and altogether I think it’s better 
for you to go home at once. You can come and see us as often as 
you like.’ 

‘Thank you, uncle. It was very kind of you to meet me at the 
station. Yes, I think it will be best for me to go straight home. 
I’m a little knocked-up with the journey. I haven’t slept five 
minutes since I left Madame Marot’s at daybreak yesterday.” 

‘ You’re looking rather pale ; but you look remarkably well in 
spite of that—remarkably well. These six years have changed you 
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from a child into a woman. I hope they gave you a good education 
yonder ; a solid practical education, that will stand by you.’ 

‘I think so, uncle. We were almost always at our studies. It 
was very hard work.’ 

‘So much the better. Life is meant to be hard work. You 
may have occasion to make use of your education some day, Clary.’ 

‘Yes,’ the girl answered with a sigh; ‘I know that we are poor.’ 

‘I suppose so; but perhaps you hardly know how poor.’ 

‘ Whenever the time comes, I shall be quite ready to work for 
papa,’ said Clarissa ; yet she could not help wondering how the mas- 
ter of Arden Court could ever bring himself to send out his daughter 
as a governess; and then she had a vague childish recollection that 
not tens of pounds, but hundreds, and even thousands, had been 
wanted to stop the gaps in her father’s exchequer. 

They drove through Holborough High-street, where there was 
the faint stir and bustle of early morning, windows opening, a house- 
maid kneeling on a doorstep here and there, an occasional tradesman 
taking down his shutters. They drove past the fringe of prim little 
villas on the outskirts of the town, and away along a country road 
towards Arden; and once more Clarissa saw the things that she had 
dreamed of so often in her narrow white bed in the bleak dormitory 
at “Belforét. Every hedge-row and clump of trees from which the 
withered leaves were drifting in the autumn wind, every white-walled 
cottage with moss-grown thatch and rustic garden, woke a faint rap- 
ture in her breast. It was home. She remembered her old friends 
the cottagers, and wondered whether goody Mason were still alive, 
and whether Widow Green’s fair-haired children would remember 
her. She had taught them at the Sunday-school ; but they too must 
have grown from childhood to womanhood, like herself, and were out 
at service, most likely, leaving Mrs. Green’s cottage lonely. 

She thought of these simple things, poor child, having so little 
else to think about, on this her coming home. She was not so foolish 
as to expect any warm welcome from her father. If he had brought 
himself just to tolerate her coming, she had sufficient reason to be 
grateful. It was only a drive of two miles from Holborough to Arden. 
They stopped at a lodge-gate presently; a little gothic lodge, which 
was bright with scarlet geraniums and chrysanthemums, and made 
splendid by railings of blue and gilded ironwork. Everything had a 
bright new look which surprised Miss Lovel, who was not accustomed 
to see such perfect order or such fresh paint about her father’s 
domain. 

‘ How nice everything looks !’ she said. 

‘ Yes,’ answered her uncle, with a sigh; ‘the place is kept well 
enough nowadays.’ 

A woman came out to open the gates—a brisk young person, 
who was a stranger to Clarissa, not the feeble old lodge-keeper she 
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remembered in her childhood. The change, slight as it was, gave 
her a strange chill feeling. 

‘I wonder how many people that I knew are dead ?’ she thought. 

They drove into the park, and here too, even in this autumn 
season, Clarissa perceived traces of care and order that were strange 
to her. The carriage-road was newly gravelled, the chaos of under- 
wood among the old trees had disappeared, the broad sweeps of grass 
were smooth and level as a lawn, and there were men at work in 
the early morning, planting rare specimens of the fir tribe in a new 
enclosure, which filled a space that had been bared twenty years be- 
fore by Mr. Lovel’s depredations upon the timber. 

All this bewildered Clarissa; but she was still more puzzled, 
when, instead of approaching the Court, the fiy turned sharply into 
a road leading across a thickly-wooded portion of the park, through 
which there was a public right of way leading to the village of Arden. 

‘The man is going wrong, uncle!’ she exclaimed. 

‘No, no, my dear; the man is right enough.’ 

‘ But indeed, uncle Oliver, he is driving to the village.’ 

‘ And he has been told to drive to the village.’ 

‘Not to the Court ?’ 

‘To the Court! Why, of course not. What should we have to 
do at the Court at half-past seven in the morning ?’ 

‘ But I am going straight home to papa, am I not ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

And then, after staring at his niece’s bewildered countenance for 
a few moments, Mr. Oliver exclaimed, 

‘Why, surely, Clary, your father told you—’ 

‘Told me what, uncle ?’ 

‘That he had sold Arden.’ 

‘Sold Arden! O, uncle, uncle!’ 

She burst into tears. Of all things upon this earth she had 
loved the grand old mansion where her childhood had been spent. 
She had so litile else to love, poor lonely child, that it was scarcely 
strange she shouid aitach herself to lifeless things. How fondly 
she had remembered the old place in all those dreary years of exile, 
dreaming of it as we dream of some lost friend. And it was gone 
from her for ever! Her father had bartered away that most precious 
birthright. 

‘O, how could he do it ! how could he do it!’ she cried piteously. 

‘Why, my dear Clary, you can’t suppose it was a matter of 
choice with him. ‘Needs must when’’—I daresay you know the 
vulgar proverb. Necessity has no law. Come, come, my dear, don’t 
cry; your father won’t like to see you with red eyes. It was very 
wrong of him not to tell you about the sale of Arden—excessively 
wrong. But that’s just like Marmaduke Lovel ; always ready to shirk 
anything unpleasant, even to the writing of a disagreeable letter.’ 
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‘Poor dear papa! I don’t wonder he found it hard to write about 
such a thing ; but it would have been better for me to have known. 
It is such a bitter disappointment to come home and find the dear 
old place gone from us. Has it been sold very long ?’ 

‘ About two years. A rich manufacturer bought it—something 
in the cloth way, I believe. He has retired from business, however, 
and is said to be overwhelmingly rich. He has spent a great deal of 
money upon the Court already, and means to spend more, I hear.’ 

‘ Has he spoiled it—modernised it, or anything of that kind ?’ 

‘No; I am glad to say that he—or his architect perhaps—has 
had the good taste to preserve the medisval character of the place. 
He has restored the stonework, renewing all the delicate external 
tracery where it was lost or decayed, and has treated the interior 
in the same manner. I have dined with Mr. Granger once or twice 
since the work was finished, and I must say the place is now one of 
the finest in Yorkshire—perhaps the finest, in its peculiar way. I 
doubt if there is so perfect a specimen of Gothic domestic architec- 
ture in the county.’ 

‘ And it is gone from us for ever !’ said Clarissa, with a profound 
sigh. 
‘Well, my dear Clary, it is a blow, certainly ; I don’t deny that. 
But there is a bright side to everything; and really your father could 
not afford to live in the place. It was going to decay in the most 
disgraceful manner. He is better out of it; upon my word he is.’ 

Clarissa could not see this. To lose Arden Court seemed to her 
unmitigated woe. She would rather have lived the dreariest, loneliest 
life in one corner of the grand old house, than have oecupied a mo- 
dern palace. It was as if all the pleasant memories of her childhood 
had been swept away from her with the loss of her early home. This 
was indeed beginning the world ; and a blank dismal world it appeared 
to Clarissa Lovel, on this melancholy October morning. 

They stopped presently before a low wooden gate, and looking 
out of the window of the fly, Miss Lovel saw a cottage which she 
remembered as a dreary uninhabited place, always to let; a cottage 
with a weedy garden, and a luxuriant growth of monthly roses and 
honeysuckle covering it from basement to roof; not a bad sort of 
place for a person of small means and pretensions, but O, what a 
descent from the ancient splendour of Arden Court!—that Arden 
which had belonged to the Lovels ever since the land on which it 
stood was given to Sir Warren Wyndham Lovel, knight, by his gra- 
cious master King Edward IV., in acknowledgment of that warrior’s 
services in the great struggle between Lancaster and York. 

There were old-fashioned casement-windows on the upper story, 
and queer little dormers in the roof. Below roomy bows had been 
added at a much later date than the building of the cottage. The 
principal doorway was sheltered by a rustic porch, spacious and pic- 
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turesque, with a bench on each side of the entrance. The garden 
was tolerably large, and in decent order; and beyond the garden 
was a fine old orchard, divided from lawn and flower-beds only by a 
low hedge, full of bush roses and sweet-brier. It was a very pretty 
place in summer, not unpicturesque even at this bleak season ; but 
Clarissa was thinking of lost Arden, and she looked at Mill Cottage 
with mournful unadmiring eyes. There had been a mill attached to 
the place once. The old building was there still, indeed, converted 
into a primitive kind of stable ; hence its name of Mill Cottage. The 
stream still ran noisily a little way behind the house, and made the 
boundary which divided the orchard from the lands of the lord of 
Arden. Mill Cottage was on the very edge of Arden Court. Clarissa 
wondered that her father could have pitched his tent on the borders 
of his lost heritage. 7 

‘I think I would have gone to the other end of the world, had I 
been in his place,’ she said to herself. 

An elderly woman-servant came out, in answer to the flyman’s 
summons ; and at her call, a rough-looking young man emerged from 
the wooden gate opening into a rustic-looking stable-yard, where the 
lower half of the old mill stood, half hidden by ivy and other greenery, 
and where there were dove-cotes and a dog-kennel. 

Mr. Oliver superintended the removal of his niece’s trunks, and 
then stepped back into the fly. 

‘ There’s not the slightest use in my stopping to see your father, 
Clary,’ he said; ‘he won’t show for a couple of hours at least. Good- 
bye, my dear; make yourself as comfortable as you can. And come 
and see your aunt as soon as you’ve recovered from your long jour- 
ney; and keep up your spirits, my dear.—Martha, be sure you give 
Miss Lovel a good breakfast.—Drive back to the rectory, coachman. 
—Good-bye, Clarissa ;’ and feeling that he had shown his niece every 
kindness that the occasion required, Mr. Oliver bowled merrily home- 
wards. He was a gentleman who took life easily—a pastor of the 
broad church—tolerably generous and good to his poor; not given 
to abnormal services or daily morning-prayer; content to do duty at 
Holborough parish-church twice on a Sunday, and twice more in the 
week ; hunting a little every season, in a black coat, for the benefit 
of his health, as he told his parishioners; and shooting a good deal; 
fond of a good horse, a good cellar, a good dinner, and well-filled 
conservatories and glass-houses; altogether a gentleman for whom 
life was a pleasant journey through a prosperous country. He had, 
some twenty years before, married Frances Lovel; a very handsome 
woman—just a little faded at the time of her marriage—without 
fortune. There were no children at Holborough Rectory, and every- 
thing about the house and gardens bore that aspect of perfect order 
only possible to a domain in which there are none of those juvenile 
destroyers. 
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‘Poor girl,’ Mr. Oliver muttered to himself, as he jogged com- 
fortably homewards, wondering whether his people would have the 
good sense to cook ‘those grouse’ for breakfast. ‘Poor Clary, it was 
very hard upon her; and just like Marmaduke, not to tell her.’ 


Cuapter III. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Waite Mr. Oliver went back to the Rectory, cheered by the pro- 
spect of possible grouse, Clarissa entered her new home, so utterly 
strange to her in its insignificance. The servant, Martha, who was a 
stranger to her, but who had a comfortable friendly face, she thought, 
led her into a room at the back of the cottage, with a broad window 
opening on to a lawn, beyond which*Clarissa saw the blue mill-stream. 
It was not a bad room at all: countrified-looking and old-fashioned, 
with a low ceiling and wainscoted walls. Miss Lovel recognised the 
ponderous old furniture from the breakfast-room at Arden—high- 
backed mahogany chairs of the early Georgian era, with broad cush- 
ioned seats covered with faded needlework ; a curious old oval dining- 
table, capable of accommodating about six; and some slim Chippen- 
dale coffee-tables ; and cheffoniers, upon which there were a few 
chipped treasures of old Battersea and Bow china. The walls were 
half-lined with her father’s books—rare old books in handsome bind- 
ings. His easy-chair, a most luxurious one, stood in a sheltered 
corner of the hearth, with a crimson-silk banner-screen hanging from 
the mantelpiece beside it, and a tiny table close at hand, on which 
there were a noble silver-mounted meerschaum, and a curious old 
china jar for tobacco. The oval table was neatly laid for breakfast, 
and a handsome brown setter lay basking in the light of the fire. 
Altogether, the apartment had a very comfortable and home-like look. 

‘The tea’s made, miss,’ said the comfortable-looking servant ; 
‘and I’ve a savoury omelette ready to set upon the table. Perhaps 
you'd like to step upstairs and take off your things before you have 
your breakfast? Your papa begged you wouldn’t wait for him. He 
won’t be down for two hours to come.’ 

‘ He’s quite well, I hope ?’ 

‘As well as he ever is, miss. He’s a bit of an invalid at the 
best of times.’ 

Remembering what Mr. Oliver had said, Clarissa was not much 
disturbed by this intelligence. She was stooping to caress the brown 
setter, who had been sniffing at her dress, and seemed anxious to 
inaugurate a friendship with her. 

‘ This is a favourite of papa’s, I suppose ?’ she said. 

‘O Lord, yes, miss. Our master do make a tremenjous fuss 
about Ponto. I think he’s fonder of that beast than any human 
creature. Eliza shall show you your room, miss, while I bring in 
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the teapot and suchlike. There’s only me and Eliza, who is but a bit 
of a girl; and John Thomas, the groom, that brought your boxes in 
just now. It’s a change for your pa from the Court, and all the ser- 
vants he had there; but he do bear it like a true Christian, if ever 
there was one.’ 

Clarissa Lovel might have wondered a little to hear this—Chris- 
tianity not being the dominant note in her father’s character; but it 
was only like her father to refrain from complaint in the hearing of 
such a person as honest Martha. A rosy-faced girl of about fifteen 
conducted Miss Lovel to a pleasant bedroom, with three small win- 
dows; one curiously placed in an angle of the room, and from which 
—above a sweep of golden-tinted woodland—Clarissa could see the 
gothic chimneys of Arden Court. She stood at this window for nearly 
ten minutes, gazing out across those autumnal woods, and wondering 
how ever her father had nerved himself for the sacrifice. 

She turned away from the little casement at last with a heavy 
sigh, and began to take off her things. She bathed her face and head 
in cold water, brushed out her long dark hair, and changed her thick 
merino travelling-dress for a fresher costume. While she was 
doing these things, her thoughts went back to her companion of last 
night’s journey; and, with a sudden flush of shame, she remembered 
his embarrassed look when she had spoken of her father as the owner 
of Arden Court. He had been to Arden, he had told her, yet had 
not seen her father. She had not been particularly surprised by this, 
supposing that he had gone to the Court as an ordinary sight-seer. 
Her father had never opened the place to the public, but he had 
seldom refused any tourist’s request to explore it. 

But now she understood that curious puzzled look of the stran- 
ger’s, and felt bitterly ashamed of her error. Had he thought her 
some barefaced impostor, she wondered? She was disturbed in these 
reflections by the trim rosy-cheeked housemaid, who came to tell her 
that breakfast had been on the table nearly a quarter ofan hour. But 
in the comfortable parlour downstairs, all the time she was trying to 
do some poor justice to Martha’s omelette, her thoughts dwelt per- 
sistently upon the unknown of the railway-carriage, and upon the 
unlucky mistake which she had made as to her father’s position. 

‘He could never guess the truth,’ she said to herself. ‘He could 
never imagine that I was going home, and yet did not know that my 
birthplace had been sold.’ 

He was so complete a stranger to her—she did not even know 
his name—+so it could surely matter very little whether he thought 
well or ill of her. And yet she could not refrain from torturing her- 
self with all manner of annoying suppositions as to what he might 
think. Miss Lovel’s character was by no means faultless, and pride 
was one of the strongest ingredients in it. A generous and some- 
what lofty nature, perhaps, but unschooled and unchastened as yet. 
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After a very feeble attempt at breakfast, Clarissa went out into 
the garden, closely attended by Ponto, who seemed to have taken a 
wonderful fancy to her. She was very glad to be loved by something 
on her return home, even a dog. She went out through the broad 
window, and explored garden and orchard, and wandered up and 
down by the grassy bank of the stream. She was fain to own that 
the place was pretty; and she fancied how well she might have loved 
it, if she had been born here, and had never been familiar with the 
broad terraces and verdant slopes of Arden Court. She walked in 
the garden till the village-church clock struck ten, and then went 
hastily in, half afraid lest her father should have come down to the 
parlour in her absence, and should be offended at not finding her 
ready to receive him. 

She need not have feared this. Mr. Lovel was rarely offended 
by anything that did not cause him physical discomfort. 

‘ How do you do, my dear ?’ he said, as she came into the room, 
in very much the same tone he might have employed had they seen 
each other every day for the last twelve months. ‘Be sure you never 
do that again, if you have the faintest regard for me.’ 

‘Do what, papa ?’ 

‘ Leave that window open when you go out. I found the room 
a perfect ice-house just now. It was very neglectful of Martha to 
allow it. You'd better use the door at the end of the passage in 
future, when you go into the garden. It’s only a little more trouble, 
and I can’t stand open windows at this time of year.’ 

‘I will be sure to do so, papa,’ Clarissa answered meekly. 

She went up to her father and kissed him, the warmth and spon- 
taneity of their greeting a little diminished by this reproof about the 
window ; but Clarissa had not expected a very affectionate reception, 
and was hardly disappointed. She had only a blank hopeless kind of 
feeling ; a settled conviction that there was no love for her here, and 
that there had never been any. 

‘ My dear father,’ she began tenderly, ‘my uncle told me about 
the sale of Arden. I was so shocked by the news—so sorry—for 
your sake.’ 

‘And for your own sake too, I suppose,’ her father answered 
bitterly. ‘ The less this subject is spoken of between us in future, 
the better we shall get on together, Clarissa.’ 

‘I will keep silence, papa.’ 

‘Be sure you do so,’ Mr. Lovel said sternly; and then, with a 
sudden passion and inconsistency that startled his daughter, he went 
on: ‘ Yes, I have sold Arden—every acre. Not a rood of the land 
that has belonged to my race from generation to generation since 
Edward IV. was king, is left to me. And I have planted myself here 
—here at the very gates of my lost home—so that I may drain the 
bitter cup of humiliation to the dregs. The fools who call themselves 
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my friends think, that because I can endure to live here, I am in- 
different to all I have lost; that I am an eccentric bookworm—an 
easy-going philosophical recluse, content to dawdle away the rem- 
nant of my days amongst old books. It pleases me to let them think 
so. Why, there is never a day that yonder trader’s carriage, passing 
my windows, does not seem to drive over my body; not a sound ofa 
woodman’s axe or a carpenter’s hammer in the place that was mine, 
that does not go straight home to my heart!’ 

‘O, papa, papa !’ 

‘Hush, girl! I can accept pity from no one—from you least 
of all.’ 

‘Not from me, papa—your own child ?’ 

‘Not from you; because your mother’s reckless extravagance 
was the beginning of my ruin. I might have been a different man 
but for her. My marriage was fatal, and in the end, as you see, has 
wrecked me.’ 

‘ But even if my mother was to blame, papa—as she may have 
been—I cannot pretend to deny the truth of what you say, being so 
completely ignorant of our past history—you cannot be so cruel as 
to hold me guilty ?’ 

‘ You are too like her, Clarissa,’ Mr. Lovel answered, in a strange 
tone. ‘ But I do not want to speak of these things. It is your fault ; 
you had no right to talk of Arden. That subject always raises a 
devil in me.’ 

He paced the room backwards and forwards for a few minutes in 
an agitated way, as if trying to stifle some passion raging inwardly. 

He was a man of about fifty, tall and slim, with a distinguished 
air, and a face that must once have been very handsome, but per- 
haps, at its best, a little effeminate. The face was careworn now, 
and the delicate features had a pinched and drawn look, the thin 
lips a half-cynical, half-peevish expression. It was not a pleasant 
countenance, in spite of its look of high birth; nor was there any 
likeness between Marmaduke Lovel and his daughter. His eyes 
were light blue, large and bright, but with a cold look in them—a 
coldness which, on very slight provocation, intensified into cruelty ; 
his hair pale auburn, crisp and curling closely round a high but some- 
what narrow forehead.: 

He came back to the breakfast-table presently, and seated him- 
self in his easy-chair. He sipped a cup of coffee, and trifled listlessly 
with a morsel of dried salmon. 

‘I have no appetite this morning,’ he said at last, pushing his 
plate away with an impatient gesture; ‘nor is that kind of talk 
calculated to improve the flavour of a man’s breakfast. How tall 
you have grown, Clarissa, a perfect woman; remarkably handsome 
too! Of course you know that, and there is no fear of your being 
made vain by anything I may say to you. All young women learn 
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their value soon enough. You ought to make a good match, a 
brilliant match—if there were any chance for a girl in such a hole 
as this. Marriage is your only hope, remember, Clarissa. Your 
future lies between that and the drudgery of a governess’s life. You 
have received an expensive education—an education that will serve 
you in either case; and that is all the fortune I can give you.’ 

‘I hope I may marry well, papa, for your sake; but—’ 

‘Never mind me. You have only yourself to think about.’ 

‘ But I never could marry any one I did not esteem, if the match 
were ever such a brilliant one.’ 

‘ Of course not. All schoolgirls talk like that ; and in due course 
discover how very little esteem has to do with matrimony. If you 
mean that you would like to marry some penniless wretch of a curate, 
or some insolvent ensign in the line, for love, I can only say that 
the day of your marriage will witness our final parting. I should 
not make any outrageous fuss or useless opposition, rely upon it. 
I should only wish you good-bye.’ 

Clarissa smiled faintly at this speech. She expected so little 
from her father, that his hardest words did not wound her very 
deeply, nor did they extinguish that latent hope, ‘He will love me 
some day.’ 

. ‘T hope I may never be so imprudent as to lose you for ever, like 
that, papa. I must shut my heart resolutely against curates.’ 

‘If bad reading is an abomination to you, you have only to open 
your ears. I have some confidence in you, Clary,’ Mr. Lovel went 
on, with a smile that was almost affectionate. ‘You look like a 
sensible girl; a little impulsive, I daresay ; but knowledge of the 
world—which is an uncommonly hard world for you and me—will 
tone that down in good time. You are accomplished, I hope. 
Madame Marot wrote me a most flourishing account of your attain- 
ments; but one never knows how much to believe of a schoolmis- 
tress’s analysis.’ 

‘I worked very hard, papa; all the harder because I was so 
anxious to come home; and I fancied I might shorten my exile a 
little by being very industrious.’ 

‘Humph! You give yourself a good character. You sing and 
play, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, papa. But I am fonder of art than of music.’ 

‘ Ah, art is very well as a profession; but amateur art—French 
plum-box art—is worse than worthless. However, I am glad you 
can amuse yourself somehow; and I daresay, if you have to turn 
governess by and by, that sort of thing will be useful. You have 
the usual smattering of languages, of course ?’ 

‘Yes, papa. We read German and Italian on alternate days at 
Madame Marot’s.’ 

‘I promessi Sposi, and so on, no doubt. There is a noble Tasso 
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in the bookcase yonder, and a fine old Petrarch, with which you may 
keep up your Italian. You might read a little to me of an evening 
sometimes. I should not mind it much.’ 

‘ And I should like it very much, papa,’ Clarissa answered eagerly. 

She was anxious for anything that could bring her father and 
herself together—that might lessen the gulf between them, if by 
ever so little. 

And in this manner Miss Lovel’s life began in her new home. 
No warmth of welcome, no word of fatherly affection, attended this 
meeting between a father and daughter who had not met for six years. 
Mr. Lovel went back to his books as calmly as if there had been no 
ardent impetuous girl of eighteen Under his roof, leaving Clarissa 
to find occupation and amusement as best she might. He was not 
a profound student; a literary trifler rather, caring for only a limited 
number of books, and reading those again and again. Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Southey’s Doctor, Montaigne, and Swift, 
he read continually. He was a collector of rare editions of the 
Classics, and would dawdle over a Greek play, edited by some learned 
German, for a week at a time, losing himself in the profundity of 
elaborate foot-notes. He was an ardent admirer of the lighter Roman 
poets, and believed the Horatian philosophy the only true creed by 
which a man should shape his existence. But it must not be sup- 
posed that books brought repose to the mind and heart of Marmaduke 
Lovel. He was a disappointed man, a discontented man, a man given 
to brooding over the failure of his life, inclined to cherish vengeful 
feelings against his fellow-men on account of that failure. Books to 
him were very much what they might have been to some fiery-tem- 
pered ambitious soldier of fortune buried alive in a prison, without 
hope of release,—some slight alleviation of his anguish, some occa- 
sional respite from his dull perpetual pain ; nothing more. 

Clarissa’s first day at Mill Cottage was a very fair sample of the 
rest of her life. She found that she must manage to spend existence 
almost entirely by herself—that she must expect the smallest amount 
of companionship from her father. 

‘ This is the room in which I generally sit,’ her father said to 
her that first morning: after breakfast ; ‘my books are here, you see, 
and the aspect suits me. The drawing-room will be almost entirely 
at your disposal. We have occasional callers, of course; I have not 
been able to make these impervious country people comprehend that 
I don’t want society. They sometimes pester me with invitations to 
dinner, which no doubt they consider an amazing kindness to a man 
in my position ; invitations which I make a point of declining. It 
will be different with you, of course ; and if any eligible people—Lady 
Laura Armstrong or Mrs. Renthorpe—should like to take you up, I 
shall not object to your seeing a little society. You will never find 
a rich husband at Mill Cottage.’ 
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‘Please do not speak of husbands, papa. I don’t want to be 
married, and I shouldn’t care to go into society without you.’ 

‘ Nonsense, child ; you will have to do what is best for your future 
welfare. Remember that my death will leave you utterly unprovided 
for—absolutely penniless.’ 

‘I hope you may live till I am almost an old woman, papa.’ 

‘ Not much chance of that; and even if I did, I should not care 
to have you on my hands all that time. A good marriage is the 
natural prospect of a good-looking young woman, and I shall be much 
disappointed if you do not marry well, Clarissa.’ 

The pale cold blue eyes looked at her with so severe a glance, 
as Mr. Lovel said this, that the girl felt she must expect little mercy 
from her father if her career in life did not realise his hopes. 

‘In short,’ he continued, ‘I look to you to redeem our fallen 
fortunes. I don’t want the name of Lovel to die out in poverty and 
obscurity. I look to you to prevent that, Clarissa.’ 

‘ Papa,’ said Clarissa, almost trembling as she spoke, ‘ it is not 
to me you should look for that. What can a girl do to restore a 
name that has fallen into obseurity? Even if I were to marry a 
rich man, as you say, it would ouly be to take another name, and 
lose my own identity in that of my husband. It is only a son who 
can redeem his father’s name. ‘There is some one else to whom 
you must look—’ 

‘ What !’ cried her father vehemently, ‘ have you not been for- 
bidden to mention that name in my hearing? Unlucky girl, you 
seem to have been born on purpose to outrage and pain me.’ 

‘ Forgive me, papa; it shall be the last time. But O, is there 
no hope that you will ever pardon—’ 

‘Pardon,’ echoed Mr. Lovel, with a bitter laugh; ‘it is no 
question of pardon. I have erased that person’s image from my 
mind. So far as I am concerned, there is no such man in the world. 
Pardon! You must induce me to reinstate him in my memory again, 
before you ask me to pardon.’ 

‘ And that can never be, papa ?’ 

* Never !’ 

The tone of that one word annihilated hope in Clarissa’s mind. 
She had pushed the question to its utmost limit, at all hazards of 
offending her father. What was it that her brother Austin had done 
to bring upon himself this bitter sentence of condemnation? She 
remembered him in his early manhood, handsome, accomplished, 
brilliant ; the delight and admiration of every one who knew him, 
except her father. Recalling those days, she remembered that be- 
tween her father and Austin there had never been any show of affec- 
tion. The talents and brilliant attributes that had won admiration 
from others seemed to have no charm in the father’s eye. Clarissa 
could remember many a sneering speech of Mr. Lovel’s, in which 
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he had made light of his son’s cleverness, denouncing his varied 
accomplishments as trivial and effeminate, and asking if any Eng- 
lishman ever attained an honourable distinction by playing the piano, 
or modelling in clay. 

‘I would rather have my son the dullest plodder that ever toiled 
at the bar, or droned bald platitudes from a pulpit, than the most 
brilliant drawing-room idler, whose amateur art and amateur music 
ever made him the fashion of a single season, to leave him forgotten 
in the next. I utterly despise an accomplished man.’ 

Austin Lovel had let such speeches as this go by him with a 
languid indifference, that testified at once to his easy temper and 
his comfortable disregard of his father’s opinion. He was fond of 
_ his little sister Clary, in rather a careless way, and would suffer her 
companionship, juvenile as she was at that time, with perfect good- 
nature, allowing her to spoil his drawing-paper with her untutored 
efforts, and even to explore the sacred mysteries of his colour-box. 
In return for this indulgence, the girl loved him with intense devo- 
tion, and believed in him as the most brilliant of mankind. 

Clarissa Lovel recalled those departed days now with painful 
tenderness. How kind and gracious Austin had been to her! How 
happy they had been together! sometimes wandering for a whole day 
in the park and woods of Arden, he with his sketching apparatus, 
she with a volume of Sir Walter Scott, to read aloud to him while 
he sketched, or to read him to sleep with very often. And then 
what delight it had been to sit by his side while he lay at full length 
upon the mossy turf, or half buried in fern—to sit by him supremely 
happy, reading or drawing, and looking up from her occupation 
every now and then to glance at the sleeper’s handsome face in 
loving admiration. 

Those days had been the happiest of her life. When Austin left 
Arden, he seemed always to carry away the brightness of her exist- 
ence with him; for without him her life was very lonely—a singularly 
joyless life for one so young. Then, in an evil hour, as she thought, 
there came their final parting. How well she remembered her bro- 
ther loitering on the broad terrace in front of Arden Court, in the 
dewy summer morning, waiting to bid her good-bye! How passion- 
ately she had clung to him in that farewell embrace, unable to tear 
herself away, until her father’s stern voice summoned her to the 
carriage that was to take her on the first stage of her journey ! 

‘ Won’t you come to the station with us, Austin ?’ she pleaded. 

‘No, Clary,’ her brother answered with a glance at her father. 
‘ He does not want me.’ 

And so they had parted; never to meet any more upon this 
earth perhaps, Clarissa said to herself, in her dismal reveries to-day. 
‘ That stranger in the railway carriage spoke of his having emigrated. 
He will live and die far away, perhaps on the other side of the 
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earth, and I shall never see his bright face again. O, Austin, Austin, 
is this the end of all our summer days in Arden woods long ago!’ 





Cuapter IV. 
CLARISSA IS ‘ TAKEN UP.’ 


For some time there was neither change nor stir in Clarissa 
Lovel’s new life. It was not altogether an unpleasant kind of ex- 
istence, perhaps, and Miss Lovel was inclined to make the best of 
it. She was very much her own mistress, free to spend the long 
hours of her monotonous days according to her own pleasure. Her 
father exacted very little from her, and received her dutiful atten- 
tions with an air of endurance which was not particularly encouraging. 
But Clarissa was not easily disheartened. She wanted to win her 
father’s affection; and again and again, after every new discourage- 
ment, she told herself that there was no reason why she should not 
ultimately succeed in making herself as dear to him as an only 
daughter should be. It was only a question of time and patience. 
There was no reason that he should not love her, no possible ground 
for his coldness. It was his nature to be cold, perhaps; but those 
cold natures have often proved capable of a single strong attachment. 
What happiness it would be to win this victory of love! 

‘ We stand almost alone in the world,’ she said to herself. ‘We 
had need be very dear to each other.’ 

So, though the time went by, and she made no perceptible pro- 
gress-towards this happy result, Clarissa did not despair. Her father 
tolerated her, and even this was something ; it seemed a great deal 
when she remembered her childhood at Arden, in which she had 
never known what it was to be in her father’s society for an hour 
at a time, and when, but for chance meetings in corridors and on 
staircases, she would very often have lived for weeks under the same 
roof with him without seeing his face or hearing his voice. 

Now it was all different; she was a woman now, and Mill Cot- 
tage was scarcely large enough to accommodate two separate exist- 
ences, even had Mr. Lovel been minded to keep himself aloof from 
his daughter. This being so, he tolerated her, treating her with a 
kind of cold politeness, which might have been tolerably natural in 
some guardian burdened with the charge of a ward he did not care 
for. They rarely met until dinner-time, Clarissa taking her break- 
fast about three hours before her father left his room. But at 
seven they dined together, and spent the long winter evenings in 
each other’s company, Clarissa being sometimes permitted to read 
aloud in German or Italian, while her father lay back in his easy- 
chair, smoking his meerschaum, and taking the amber mouthpiece 
from his lips now and then to correct an accent or murmur a cri- 
ticism on the text. Sometimes, too, Mr. Lovel would graciously ex- 
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pound a page or two of a Greek play, or dilate on the subtilty of 
some learned foot-note, for his daughter’s benefit, but rather with the 
air of one gentleman at his club inviting the sympathy of another 
than with the tone of a father instructing his child. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, they had company. Mr. Oliver and 
his wife would dine with them occasionally, or the Vicar of Arden, 
a grave bachelor of five-and-thirty, would drop in to spend an hour 
or two of an evening. But besides these they saw scarcely any 
one. The small professional men of Holborough Mr. Lovel held 
in supreme contempt, a contempt of which those gentlemen them- 
selves were thoroughly aware; the county people whom he had 
been accustomed to receive at Arden Court he shrank from with 
a secret sense of shame, in these days of his fallen fortunes. 
He had therefore made for himself a kind of hermit life at Mill 
Cottage ; and his acquaintance had come, little by little, to accept 
this as his established manner of existence. They still called upon 
the recluse occasionally, and sent him cards for their state dinners, 
averse from any neglect of a man who had once occupied a great 
position among them; but they were no longer surprised when Mr. 
Lovel pleaded his feeble health as a reason for declining their hos- 
pitality. A very dull life for a girl, perhaps ; but for Clarissa it was 
not altogether an unhappy life. She was at an age when a girl can 
make an existence for herself out of bright young fancies and vague 
deep thoughts. There was that in her life just now which fades and 
perishes with the passing of years; a subtle indescribable charm, a 
sense of things beyond the common things of daily life. If there 
had been a closer bond of union between her father and herself, if 
there had not been that dark cloud upon her brother’s life, she might 
have made herself entirely happy; she might almost have forgotten 
that Arden was sold, and a vulgar mercantile stranger lord of those 
green slopes and broad ancient terraces she loved so well. 

As it was, the loneliness of her existence troubled her very little. 
She had none of that eager longing for ‘ society’ or ‘ fashion’ where- 
with young ladies who live in towns are apt to inoculate one another. 
She had no desire to shine, no consciousness of her. own beauty ; for 
the French girls at Madame Marot’s had been careful not to tell her 
that her pale patrician face was beautiful. She wished for nothing 
but to win her father’s love, and to bring about some kind of recon- 
ciliation between him and Austin. So the autumn deepened into 
winter, and the winter brightened into early spring, without bring- 
ing any change to her life. She had her colour-box and her easel, 
her books and piano, for her best companions; and if she did not 
make any obvious progress towards gaining her father’s affection, she 
contrived, at any rate, to avoid rendering her presence in any way 
obnoxious to him. 

Two or three times in the course of the winter Mrs. Oliver gave 
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a little musical party, at which Clarissa met the small gentry of 
Holborough, who pronounced her a very lovely girl, and pitied her 
because of her father’s ruined fortunes. To her inexperience these 
modest assemblies seemed the perfection of gaiety, and she would 
fain have accepted the invitations that followed them from the wives 
of Holborough bankers and lawyers and medical men to whom she 
had been introduced. Against this degradation, however, Mr. Lovel 
resolutely opposed himself. 

. ‘No, Clarissa,’ he said sternly; ‘ you must enter society under 
such auspices as I should wish, or you must be content to remain at 
home. I can’t have a daughter of mine hawked about in that petty 
Holborough set. Lady Laura will be at the Castle by and by, I 
daresay. If she chooses to take you up, she can do so. Pretty girls 
are always at par in a country house, and at the Castle you would 
meet people worth knowing.’ 

Clarissa sighed. Those cordial Holborough gentry had been so 

kind to her, and this exclusiveness of her father’s chilled her, some- 
how. It seemed to add a new bitterness to their poverty—to that 
poverty, by the way, of which she had scarcely felt the sharp edges 
yet awhile. Things went very smoothly at Mill Cottage. Her father 
lived luxuriously, after his quiet fashion. One of the best wine-mer- 
chants at the west-end of London supplied his claret ; Fortnum and 
Mason furnished the condiments and foreign rarities which were 
essential for his breakfast-table. There seemed never any lack of 
money, or only when Clarissa ventured to hint at the scantiness of 
her school-wardrobe, on which occasion Mr. Lovel looked very grave, 
and put her off with two or three pounds to spend at the Holborough 
draper’s. 
‘I should want so many new clothes if I went to the Castle, 
papa,’ she said rather sadly one day, when her father was talk- 
ing of Lady Laura Armstrong; but Mr. Lovel only shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘A young woman is always well-dressed in a white-muslin gown,’ 
he said carelessly. ‘I daresay a few pounds would get you all you 
want.’ 

The Castle was a noble old place at Hale, a village about six 
miles from Holborough. It had been the family seat of the Earl of 
Roxham ever since the reign of Edward VI.; but, on the Roxham 
race dying out, some fifty years before this, had become the property 
of a certain Mr. Armstrong, a civilian who had made a great fortune 
in the East, in an age when great fortunes were commonly made by 
East-Indian traders. His only son had been captain in a crack regi- 
ment, and had sold out of the army after his father’s death, in order 
to marry Lady Laura Challoner, second daughter of the Earl of 
Calderwood, a nobleman of ancient lineage and decayed fortunes, 
and to begin life as a country gentleman under her wise governance. 
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The Armstrongs were said to be a very happy couple; and if the 
master of Hale Castle was apt to seem something of a cipher in his 
own house, the house was an eminently agreeable one, and Lady 
Laura popular with all classes. Her husband adored her, and had 
surrendered his judgment to her guidance with a most supreme faith 
in her infallibility. Happily, she exercised her power with that subtle 
tact which is the finest gift of woman, and his worst enemies could 
scarcely call Frederick Armstrong a henpecked husband. 

The spring and early summer brought no change to Clarissa’s 
life. She had been at home for the greater part of a year, and in 
all that time one day had resembled another almost as closely as 
in the scholastic monotony of existence at Madame Marot’s. And 
yet the girl had shaped no complaint about the dulness of this tran- 
quil routine, even in her inmost unspoken thoughts. She was happy, 
after a quiet fashion. She had a vague sense that there was a 
broader, grander kind of life possible to womanhood ; a life as dif- 
ferent from her own as the wide waste of sea which she looked across 
sometimes from the downs beyond Holborough was different from the 
placid millstream that bounded her father’s orchard. But she had 
no sick fretful yearning for that wider life. To win her father’s affec- 
tion, to see her brother restored to his abandoned home—these were 
her girlish dreams and simple unselfish hopes. 

In all the months Clarissa Lovel had spent at Mill Cottage she 
had never crossed the boundary of that lost domain she loved so well. 
There was a rustic bridge across the millstream, and a wooden gate 
opening into Arden woods. Clarissa very often stood by this gate, 
leaning with folded arms upon the topmost bar, and looking into the 
shadowy labyrinth of beech and pine with sad dreamy eyes, but she 
never went through beyond the barrier. Honest Martha asked her 
more than once why she never walked in the wood, which was so 
much pleasanter than the dusty high-road, or even Arden common, 
an undulating expanse of heathy waste beyond the village, where 
Clarissa would roam for hours on the fine spring days, with a sketch- 
book under her arm. The friendly peasant woman could not under- 
stand that obstinate avoidance of a beloved scene—that sentiment 
which made her lost home seem to Clarissa a thing to shrink from, as 
she might have shrunk from beholding the face of the beloved dead. 

It was bright midsummer weather, a glorious prolific season, with 
the thermometer ranging between seventy and eighty, when Lady 
Laura Armstrong did at last make her appearance at Mill Cottage. 
The simple old-fashioned garden was all aglow with roses ; the house 
half hidden beneath the luxuriance of foliage and flowers, a great mag- 
nolia on one side climbing up to the dormer windows, on the other 
pale monthly roses, and odorous golden and crimson tinted honey- 
suckle. Lady Laura was in raptures with the place. She found Cla- 
rissa sitting in a natural arbour made by a group of old hawthorns 
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and a wild plum-tree, and placed herself at once upon a footing of 
perfect friendliness and familiarity with the girl. Mr. Lovel was out 
—a rare occurrence. He had gone for a stroll through the village 
with Ponto. 


‘ And why are you not with him ?’ asked Lady Laura, who, like 


most of these clever managing women, had a knack of asking ques- 
tions. ‘ You must be a better companion than Ponto.’ 

‘Papa does not think so. He likes walking alone. He likes to 
be quite free to dream about his books, I fancy, and it bores him 
rather to have to talk.’ 

‘Not a very lively companion for you, I fear. Why, child, how 
dismal your life must be !’ 

‘O, no; not dismal. It is very quiet, of course; but I like a 
quiet life.’ 

‘ But you go to a good many parties, I suppose, in Holborough 
and the neighbourhood? I know the Holborough people are fond 
of giving parties, and are quite famous for croquet.’ 

‘No, Lady Laura; papa won’t let me visit any one at Holbor- 
ough, except my uncle and aunt, the Olivers.’ 

‘Yes; I know the Olivers very well indeed. Remarkably plea- 
sant people.’ 

‘ And I don’t even know how to play croquet.’ 

‘Why, my poor benighted child, in what a state of barbarism 
this father of yours is bringing you up! How are you ever to marry 
and take your place in the world? And with your advantages, too! 
What can the man be dreaming about? I shall talk to him very 
seriously. We are quite old friends, you know, my dear, and I can 
venture to say what I like to him. You must: come to me imme- 
diately. I shall have a houseful of people in a week or two, and you 
shall have a peep at the gay world. Poor little prison flower! no 
wonder you look thoughiful and pale. And now show me your gar- 
den, please, Miss Lovel. We can stroll about till your father comes 
home ; I mean to talk to him at once.’ 

Energy was one of the qualities of her own character for which 
Laura Armstrong especially valued herself. She was always doing 
something or other which she was not actually called upon by her 
own duty or by the desire of other people to do, and she was always 
eager to do it ‘at once.’ She had come to Mill Cottage intending 
to show some kindness to Clarissa Lovel, whose father and her own 
father, the Earl of Calderwood, had been firm friends in the days 
when the master of Arden entertained the county; and Clarissa’s 
manner and appearance having impressed her most favourably, she 
was eager to do her immediate service, to have her at the Castle, 
and show her to the world, and get her a rich husband if possible. 

In honest truth, this Lady Laura Armstrong was a kindly dis- 
posed sympathetic woman, anxious to make the best of the oppor- 
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tunities which Providence had given her with so lavish a hand, and 
to do her duty towards her less fortunate neighbours. The office of 
Lady Bountiful, the position of patroness, suited her humour. Her 
active frivolous nature, which spurned repose and yet never rose above 
trifles, found an agreeable occupation in the exercise of this kind of 
benign influence upon other people’s lives. Whether she would have 
put herself seriously out of the way for the benefit of any of these 
people to whom she was so unfailingly beneficent, was a question 
which circumstances had never yet put to the test. Her benevolence 
had so far been of a light airy kind, which did not heavily tax her 
bodily or mental powers, or even the ample resources of her purse. 

She was a handsome woman, after a fair, florid, rather redundant 
style of beauty, and was profoundly skilled in all those arts of cos- 
tume and decoration by which such beauty is improved. A woman 
of middle height, with a fine figure, a wealth of fair hair, and an 
aquiline nose of the true patrician type, her admirers said. The 
mouth was rather large, but redeemed by a set of flashing teeth 
and a winning smile; the chin inclined to be of that order called 
‘double ;’ and indeed a tendency to increasing stoutness was one of 
the few cares which shadowed Lady Laura’s path. She was five- 
and-thirty, and had only just begun to tell herself that she was no 
longer a girl. She got on admirably with Clarissa, as she informed 
her husband afterwards when she described the visit. The girl was 
fascinated at once by that frank cordial manner, and was quite ready 
to accept Lady Laura for her friend, ready to be patronised by her 
even, with no sense of humiliation, no lurking desire to revolt against 
the kind of sovereignty with which her new friend took possession 
of her. 

Mr. Lovel came strolling in by and by, with his favourite tan 
setter, looking as cool as if there were no such thing as blazing mid- 
summer sunshine, and found the two ladies sauntering up and down 
the grassy walk by the millstream, under the shadow of gnarled old 
pear and quince trees. He was charmed to see his dear Lady Laura. 
Clarissa had never known him so enthusiastic or so agreeable. It 
was quite a new manner which he put on—the manner of a man who 
is still interested in life. Lady Laura began almost at once with her 
reproaches. How could he be so cruel to this dear child?. How could 
he be so absurd as to bury her alive in this way ? 

‘She visits no one, I hear,’ cried the lady ; ‘ positively no one.’ 

‘Humph! she has been complaining, has she ?’ said Mr. Lovel, 
with a sharp glance at his daughter. 

‘Complaining! O no, papa! I have told Lady Laura that I do 
not care about gaicty, and that you do not allow me to visit.’ 

‘Aut Cesar aut nullus—the best or nothing. I don’t want 
Clarissa to be gadding about to all the tea-drinkings in Holborough ; 
and if I let her go to one house, I must let her go to all.’ 
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‘ But you will let her come to me ?’ 

‘ That is the best, my dear Lady Laura. Yes, of course she may 
come to you, whenever you may please to be troubled with her.’ 

‘Then I please to be troubled with her immediately. I should 
like to carry her away with me this afternoon, if it were possible ; but 
I suppose that can’t be—there will be a trunk to be packed, and so 
on. When will you come to me, Miss Lovel? Do you know, I am 
strongly tempted to call you Clarissa ?’ 

‘I should like it so much better,’ the girl answered, blushing. 

‘What! mayI? Then I’m sure I will. It’s such a pretty 
name, reminding one of that old novel of Richardson’s, which every- 
body quotes and no one ever seems to have read. When will you 
come, Clarissa ?’ 

‘ Give her a week,’ said her father; ‘ she’ll want a new white- 
muslin gown, I daresay: young women always do when they are 
going visiting.’ 

‘ Now, pray don’t let her trouble herself about anything of that 
kind; my maid shall see to all that sort of thing. We will make 
her look her best, depend upon it. I mean this visit to be a great 
event in her life, Mr. Lovel, if possible.’ 

‘Don’t let there be any fuss or trouble about her. Every one 
knows that I am poor, and that she will be penniless when I am 
gone. Let her wear her white-muslin gown, and give her a corner 
to sit in. People may take her for one of your children’s governesses, 
if they choose ; but if she is to see society, I am glad for her to see 
the best.’ 

‘ People shall not take her for one of my governesses; they shall 


take her for nothing less than Miss Lovel of Arden. Yes, of Arden,. 


my dear sir; don’t frown, I entreat you. The glory of an old house 
like that clings to those who bear the old name, even though lands 
and house are gone— Miss Lovel, of Arden. By the way, how do 
you get on with your neighbour, Mr. Granger ?’ 

‘I do not get on with him at all. He used to call upon me now 
and then, but I suppose he fancied, or saw somehow or other— 
though I am sure I was laboriously civil to him—that I did not care 
much for his visits; at any rate, he dropped them. But he is still 
rather obtrusively polite in sending me game and hot-house fruit and 
flowers at odd times, in return for which favours I can send him 
nothing but a note of thanks—‘ Mr. Lovel presents his compliments 
to Mr. Granger, and begs to acknowledge, with best thanks, &c.”— 
the usual formula.’ 

‘I am so sorry you have not permitted him to know you,’ re- 
plied Lady Laura. ‘ We saw a good deal of him last year—such a 
charming man! what one may really call a typical man—the sort of 
person the French describe as solid—carré par le base—a perfect 
block of granite ; and then, so enormously rich !’ 


‘ 
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Lady Laura glanced at Clarissa, as if she were inspired with 
some sudden idea. She was subject to a sudden influx of ideas, and 
always fancied her ideas inspirations. She looked at Clarissa, and 
repeated, with a meditative air, ‘So enormously rich !’ 

‘ There is a grown-up daughter, too,’ said Mr. Lovel; ‘ rather 
a stiff-looking young person. I suppose she is solid too.’ 

‘She is not so charming as her father,’ replied Lady Laura, with 
whom that favourite adjective served for everything in the way of 
praise. To her the Pyramids and Niagara, a tropical thunderstorm, 
a mazourka by Chopin, and a Parisian bonnet, were all alike charm- 
ing. ‘ I suppose solidity isn’t so nice in a girl,’ she went on, laughing; 
‘ but certainly Sophia Granger is not such a favourite with me as 
her father is. I suppose she will make a brilliant marriage, how- 
ever, sooner or later, unattractive as she may be; for she'll have a 
superb fortune,—unless, indeed, her father should take it into his 
head to marry again.’ 

‘ Searcely likely that, I should think, after seventeen years of 
widowhood. Why, Granger must be at least fifty.’ 

‘My dear Mr. Lovel, I hope you are not going to call that a 
great age.’ 

‘My dear Lady Laura, am I likely to do so, when my own 
fiftieth birthday is an event of the past? But I shouldn’t suppose 
Granger to be a marrying man,’ he added meditatively; ‘ such an 
idea has never occurred to me in conjunction with him.’ And here 
he glanced ever so slightly at his daughter; ‘ That sort of granite 
man must take a great deal of thawing.’ 

‘ There are suns that will melt the deepest snows,’ answered 
the lady, laughing. ‘Seriously, I am sorry you will not suffer him 
to know you. But I must run away this instant; my unfortunate 
ponies will be wondering what has become of me. You see this dear 
girl andI have got on so well together, that I have been quite un- 
conscious of time; and I had ever so many more calls to make, but 
those must be put off to another day. Let me see; this is Tuesday. 
I shall send a carriage for you this day week, Clarissa, soon after 
breakfast, so that I may have you with me at luncheon. Good-bye.’ 

Lady Laura kissed her new protégée at parting. She was really 
fond of everything young and bright and pretty; and having come 
to Mr. Lovel’s house intending to perform a social duty, was de- 
lighted to find that the duty was so easy and pleasant to her. She 
was always pleased with new acquaintances, and was apt to give her 
friendship on the smallest provocation. On the other hand, there 
came a time when she grew just a little weary of these dear sweet 
friends, and began to find them less charming than of old; but she 
was never uncivil to them; they always remained on her list, and 
received stray gleams from the sunlight of her patronage. 

‘ Well?’ said Mr. Lovel interrogatively, when the mistress of Hale 
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Castle had driven off, in the lightest and daintiest of phaetons, with 
a model groom and a pair of chestnut cobs, which seemed perfection, 
even in Yorkshire, where every man is a connoisseur in horseflesh. 
‘ Well, child, I told you that you might go into society if Lady 
Laura Armstrong took you up, but I scarcely expected her to be as 
cordial as she has been to-day. Nothing could have been better than 
the result of her visit ; she seemed quite taken with you, Clary.’ 

It was almost the first time her father had ever called her Clary. 
It was only a small endearment, but she blushed and sparkled into 
smiles at the welcome sound. He saw the smile and blush, but 
only thought she was delighted with the idea of this visit to the 
Castle. He had no notion that the placid state of indifference which 
he maintained towards her was otherwise than agreeable to her feel- 
ings. ° He was perfectly civil to. her, and he never interfered with 
her pursuits or inclinations. What more could she want from a 
father ? 

Perhaps she assumed a new value in his eyes from the time of 
that visit of Lady Laura’s. He was certainly kinder to her than 
usual, the girl thought, as they sat on the lawn in the balmy June 
evening, sipping their after-dinner coffee, while the moon rose fair 
and pale above the woods of Arden Court. He contemplated her 
with a meditative air now and then, when she was not looking his 
way. He had always known that she was beautiful, but her beauty 
had acquired a new emphasis from Lady Laura Armstrong’s praises. 
A woman of the world of that class was not likely to be deceived, 
or to mistake the kind of beauty likely to influence mankind; and 
in the dim recesses of his mind there grew up a new hope—very 
vague and shadowy; he despised himself for dwelling upon it so 
weakly—a hope that made him kinder to his daughter than he had 
ever been yet—a hope which rendered her precious to him all at 
once. Not that he loved her any better than of old; it was only 
that he saw how, if fortune favoured him, this girl might render him 
the greatest service that could be done for him by any human crea- 
ture. 

She might marry Daniel Granger, and win back the heritage he 
had lost. It was a foolish thought, of course; Mr. Lovel was quite 
aware of the supremity of folly involved in it. This Granger might 
be the last man in the world to fall in love with a girl younger than 
his daughter; he might be as impervious to beauty as the granite 
to which Laura Armstrong had likened him. It was a foolish fancy, 
a vain hope; but it served to brighten the meditations of Marmaduke 
Lovel—who had really very few pleasant: subjects to think about— 
with a faint rosy glow. 

‘It is the idlest dream,’ he said to himself. ‘ When did good 
luck ever come my way? But O, to hold Arden Court again—by any 
tie—to die knowing that my race would inherit the old gray walls !’ 















POETRY AND PROSE 


HE plunged into a myriad themes ; 
A highly sentimental youth, 
He talked of hope and hope’s bright dreams, 
Of love and love’s eternal truth; 
He read from out the Laureate’s page 
The glowing lines of Locksley Hall, 
The glories of the future age— 
To her he deemed his all in all. 


He hinted that, when lit by love, 
Life’s path, albeit smooth or hilly, 
Must easy be, ‘ Hope’s ray above—’ 
‘I think,’ she said, ‘ ’tis growing chilly.’ 
‘ How sweet,’ he still went on, ‘ to flee 
From streets of men and crowded city ! 
Sings Shelley—’ ‘On my word,’ said she, 
‘ Your talk is really vastly pretty. 


You waste your sweets on desert air ; 
They always tell me—don’t you know it ?— 
I’m most prosaic, and declare 
I’ve nothing in me of the poet.’ 
‘ Ah, poetry! ’tis heaven’s own speech !’ 
He cried in manner quite ecstatic ; 
‘Music celestial, teach me, teach—’ 
‘I like my music operatic,’ 


She interposed. ‘I must go in ; 

Tis late.’ ‘O, fair ethereal creature ! 
O, heartless world of show and sin ! 

Where art thou, world of love and nature ?’ 
Ah me! if hard he deems her now, 

For this same hardness soon he’ll thank her: 
He’ll marry money; she, I trow— 

Well, she will wed yon sterling banker ! 


Seconp Series, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XIII. 





THE PRUSSIANS IN PARIS 
A MEMORY OF THAT WHICH WAS IN 1815, AND MAY BE IN 1871 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


‘ Quoi! les Prussiens a Paris!’ It was thus, as some monstrous 
improbability, as some preposterous contingency scarcely to be con- 
templated by rational beings, that Béranger apostrophised his coun- 
trymen, and strove to excite their patriotic ardour, when, after 
Leipzig, the allied armies—among which you may be sure the Prus- 
sians were not the hindmost—began their march on the metropolis 
of France. The threats of investing, of bombarding, of capturing 
Paris, and of subjecting that beautiful but naughty city to the dis- 
grace of a foreign occupation, were in 1814-15, as in 1871, de- 
nounced (by Frenchmen) as an intolerable outrage on humanity, 
culture, civilisation, and the rest of it; as a violation of the comity 
of nations, and a crime of universal lése majesté. ‘ Potztausend !” 
grqwled the Prussians ; ‘ but we will try, nevertheless. When one 
shell shall have fallen in the Chaussée d’Antin, Paris, with all her 
vapouring and shrieking and braggadocio, will capitulate.’ 

This was Borussian talk in the long syne. It is barely five weeks 
since that a gentleman attached to the Prussian legation at Rome 
held to me a precisely analogous discourse in the smoking-room of 
the Albergo d’ Inghilterra. ‘De vays of it,’ he remarked, ‘is dis. 
We most bombart her. Now you hear—boum! dat is de bombart. 
Now ven von shell—only von—he fall in a gabinet bardiculier of 
de Maison Dorée: crac! he knock a hole in de glass, and singe de 
chignon of de liddle laty as show her legs at de opera-tanz, vy den, 
good-bye. Pouff! itis all over.’ As he said ‘ pouff,’ he made a motion 
with his lips expressive of the extinction of the flame of a candle by 
the human breath. The shell has not yet fallen in the gabinet bar- 
diculier of the Maison Dorée, and the expensive plate-glass mirrors 
of that establishment, together with the back hair of ‘ de liddle laty’ 
who was wont—poor child! what is she doing now, I wonder ?—to 
exhibit her lower extremities so liberally in choregraphic exercitations 
in the Rue Lepelletier-—are yet, it is to be hoped, intact ; but both 
in 1814 and 1815 certain murderous projectiles did fall from the 
Prussian batteries at Montmartre into the Rue du Faubourg St. 
Denis, and even in the sacred Chaussée d’Antin itself. They are 
falling, now, in the Gardens of the Luxembourg and on the espla- 
nade of the Invalides. They have fallen at Grenelle and at Auteuil ; 
and, ere these lines are in print, the interior of Paris may have been 
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thoroughly bombarded in bad earnest. Fifty-five years ago, in- 
deed, things came to the ‘pouff’ stage as implied by my Prusso- 
Roman friend ; and king Joseph in one case, and Marshal Marmont 
in the other, duly surrendered Paris, ‘to save a useless effusion of 
blood,’ into the hands of the allies—Prussians, Austrians, Russians, 
Swedes, and subsequently English. 

We have grown a great deal more bloodthirsty in the course of 
these last same five-and-fifty years, and few people talk about a ‘useless 
effusion of blood’ now. If they do, they are laughed at as ‘ ninnies’ 
or ‘ gushers.’ This well-thinking and right-minded England of ours 
appears to have arrived at the comfortable conclusion, that war and 
its horrors are a ‘sad necessity,’ not in any way in blasphemous 
opposition to the fundamental doctrines of Christianity; and that 
Christianity itself is a thing which had best only be talked about 
on Sundays, when, having carefully used false weights and measures, 
sanded the sugar, watered the beer, and prosecuted street-beggars 
on ‘ public grounds’ all the week, we can go to church with a clean 
heart, and listen with smug complacency to the information—which 
has grown somewhat stale by this time—that we are ‘ miserable sin- 
ners ;’ knowing that a hot lunch will be waiting for us at two P.M., 
which, aided by some peculiarly nutty sherry, may enable us to over- 
come our misery, and keep up our drooping spirits until Monday 
morning. Let the efflux of gore, then, be as the tumbling of waters 
over Niagara; we can wipe it all up with a beautifully white napkin 
next Sabbath. It is a very different Paris to that of 1814-15 with 
which our kind and pious German brethren (yes, we have Mr. Car- 
lyle’s word for it that they are ‘ pious’) have to deal. When Blucher 
and Schwarzenberg and Barclay de Tolly sat down before the French 
capital, and Wellington came up, his legions flushed with victory, 
from the Pyrenees, Paris, the outlying fortress of Vincennes ex- 
cepted, was wholly unfortified. Had the resistance of the French 
been prolonged, the allies, even with the imperfect artillery which 
then existed, could have laid the city in ashes in forty-eight hours. 
Moreover, the place was divided against itself. There were few re- 
gular troops; the National Guards and the middle classes generally 
were heartily sick of Napoleon’s ceaseless wars, of his taxes and his 
secret police ; there was a very strong Legitimist party ; and the mob 
were then, as now, mainly republican. Paris in 1871 is crammed 
full of soldiers, armed to the teeth, fortified to the eyes, barricaded, 
engrailed, machicolated, and cuirassed in every part. Her ramparts 
are mounted with enormous guns ; she has already undergone a long 
and dolorous apprenticeship to short-commons, and may yet prove 
herself capable of enduring a great deal more actual starvation than 
the world gives her credit for; and finally, however conflicting may 
be the political opinions, and however varying the standard of personal 
courage among two millions of people, comprising at least twelve hun- 
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dred thousand bouches inutiles in the shape of women, children, 
old men, invalids, beggars, journalists, and thieves, it is undeniable 
that Paris is politically unanimous on one point—that of resistance 
to the bitter end,—and that the great city has made up her mind 
that the first thing to do is to force the Germans to raise the siege ; 
and that there will then be plenty of time to arrange such little 
domestic differences as may arise from the discussion as to whether 
an empire, a despotic or a constitutional monarchy, a democratic 
and social republic, or a joint-stock company (limited), may be the 
best form of government suited to a nation which has been groping 
in the dark for eighty years, and, politically, seems as far off from 
the light as ever. 

What effect that shell in the gabinet bardiculier might have, 
I am of course not in a position just now to judge; but while 
the siege continues, it may be useful and interesting to recall a 
few of the episodes of the foreign attack on Paris after the abdi- 
cation at Fontainebleau, and after Waterloo and the Hundred Days. 
As regards the last-named epoch, we cannot do better than consult 
our esteemed friend Mr. John Scott, who, to a certain extent, may 
be regarded as the prototype of Dr. William Howard Russell, and 
(Xenophon’s claims always reserved) as the first ‘ special correspond- 
ent from the seat of war’ for the English press. Mr. Scott was the 
editor ofa London newspaper called the Champion; and hastening 
to Paris as fast as the Margate hoy, the Dover coach, and the Calais 
mail-packet would allow him to ‘ do’ the captured city, he sent home 
some very graphic narratives of the spectacles he had witnessed, and 
of which I purpose to give you a few brief extracts. Mr. Scott like- 
wise had a friend who watched from day to day the collapse of the 
First Empire, and who has jotted down some very curious notes of 
the gradual tumbling to pieces of that stately structure. Here is 
Paris on the 20th of June 1815, two days after Waterloo had been 
fought. ‘A rushing whisper,’ writes the diarist, ‘ pervades Paris, 
increasing to a buzz in the cafés, that the army has suffered a great 
defeat. Lucien Bonaparte has sold-out twelve millions of francs to- 
day. Stocks fall to fifty francs’ (about their present quotation on 
the Paris Bourse).—‘ Nine o’clock evening. The news keeps us all 
on our feet. People throng towards the Tuileries, the Barriers, &c. 
Report of a battle lost gains ground. Bonaparte, they say, has been 
killed. Jerome has arrived wounded from head-quarters. The officers 
and Bonapartists evince consternation.’ Well they might; for Wel- 
lington was swooping down upon Paris like a sand-storm on a cara- 
van in the desert. ‘ Wednesday, 21st, nine o’clock morning. The 
army is lost, annihilated. Bonaparte is in Paris, wounded, killed ! 
Not 200 ofthe Imperial Guard remain.’ (The Imperial Guard, the 
old one at least, ran away in the Sauve qui peut at dusk from Mont 
St. Jean, and were safe and sound some weeks afterwards on the banks 
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of the Loire.) ‘ The Allies are marching on Paris. The Chambers 
are sitting, in consequence of a hasty summons. The po'ice inter- 
fere harshly with the assemblages in the streets, to stop the circu- 
lation of the dreadful tidings. The Royalists become at first agitated 
with hopes, then enthusiastic and regardless of restraint. The Re- 
presentatives declare La patrie en danger ; they proclaim their own 
permanency, and that he is a traitor who shall attempt to dissolve 
them. Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely is not allowed to read the 
Emperor’s bulletin to the Chamber. The ministers are ordered to 
appear. at the bar. Immense crowds surround the Palace of the 
Legislature ; but the crowd behaves very well. A member expresses 
his surprise that Bonaparte has not yet sent his abdication. Stocks 
rise to fifty-five francs fifty centimes.’ (They rose because the moneyed 
and influential classes were eager to get rid of Napoleon, and were 
quite ready to welcome the Allied Armies. In England the funds 
generally experience a slight fall at the death of a sovereign. No- 
body can exactly tell why; for stockjobbers would seem to be 
superior to such little human weaknesses as sorrow and commisera- 
tion; but at the death of Queen Anne the funds rose. The com- 
mon people were very fond of the ‘ good Queen Anne,’ and mourned 
her death most piteously; but she was a Jacobite, and her death 
came just in time to prevent her recognition of the old Pretender as 
her successor. The incoming of the house of Brunswick, desired by 
the moneyed classes, was assured; and stocks rose.) 

And so from day to day goes on the diarist. He proceeds to tell 
how the command of the National Guard was given to Marshal Mac- 
donald, and how the abdication of the Emperor was strongly advised 
by Prince Lucien, by Caulaincourt, and Fouché—the last, Duke of 
Otranto; the second, Duke of Vicenza, owing everything to defeated 
Cesar; the first, his own brother. How the rats desert the sinking 
ship! On the 22d, Napoleon’s surrender of the crown which he had 
picked up out of the gutter was announced by proclamation. The 
funds opened at fifty-nine francs, with great applause and some cries 
of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ Disturbances took place in the Palais Royal, 
caused by decorated officers attempting to make the passers-by cry 
‘ Vive 1 Empéreur!’” Stocks closed at sixty-two frances fifty centimes. 
Please toremember that all this time the victorious British, and the 
Russians, Prussians, and Austrians, were getting nearer and nearer 
Paris. On the 23d, young Napoleon was ‘ ambiguously recognised 
by the Chambers ;’ and stocks fell two per cent. Extraordinary 
speeches were made by Ney and Labédoyére, the halters round whose 
necks were rapidly tightening. The next day an attempt was made 
by the Fédérés (who may be described as the Belleville patriots of 
the period) to disarm the National Guard, and proclaim the Second 
Empire, or the Republic, or something else nice and hot and violent. 
The revolt was put down; and at noon commissioners left Paris for 
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the head-quarters of the Allies. ‘ Many projects,’ the diarist writes, 
‘were announced among the anti-Bourbonists. The regency was the 
favourite, with modifications—namely, the empress to be regent, or 
her brother, the Archduke Charles’ (an Austrian fieldmarshal!). ‘ Ac- 
cording to others, the crown should be offered to Eugéne Beauhar- 
nois, if the young emperor is rejected; or to the Duke of Orleans’ 
(he afterwards became Louis Philippe I.); ‘or to an English prince!’ 

On the 26th there was a rumour in Paris that Marshal Ney 
had been tried, condemned, and executed ‘snugly.’ ‘It is an 
undoubted fact,’ observes the diarist, ‘ that he has betrayed Bona- 
parte.’ But the bravest of the brave was not destined to die as a 
traitor to his old master. Curiously, it was the Bourbons who had 
the very strongest reason for entertaining the conviction that the 
man who, when he took leave of Louis XVIII. at the Tuileries, 
promised to bring back Napoleon in an iron cage, had betrayed them; 
and so soon as the second restoration was successfully accomplished, 
it was by the Bourbons that the luckless Prince de la Moskova 
was snugly tried, condemned, and executed. By Tuesday the 
twenty-seventh, Napoleon, who still lingered at the Elysée, hesi- 
tating as to which Power he should give himself up, and vainly 
entreating for a safe conduct to the United States, was currently 
spoken of on the Boulevards as ‘ Monsieur Bonaparte.’ At five in 
the afternoon a ministerial bulletin appeared, containing the informa- 
tion that the Allies were at Noyen, St. Quentin, Guise, and Avesnes, 
and that Blucher with his advanced guard was at Compiégne. The 
Prussians were at Compiégne only the other day (1870), and smashed 
a large quantity of the imperial crockeryware at the palace. Crowds 
of peasantry began to flock into Paris through the Portes St. Denis 
and St. Martin, and intelligence arrived that a royalist insurrec- 
tion on a grand scale had commenced in La Vendée. At ten 
o’clock at night the sound of cannon was heard in the direction of 
Meaux. 

On the 28th the Allies were within a day’s march of Paris. 
During the forenoon small bodies of French troops entered the city 
in the greatest disorder. The groups of poor country people flocking 
in, with cartloads of furniture, provisions, cows, horses, and sheep, 
continued to be a most distressing spectacle. Paris, however, was 
‘ perfectly tranquil,’ and ‘Mr. Bonaparte’ was at Malmaison. ‘Never, 
to my recollection,’ writes the diarist at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, ‘not even on days of festivity, have I seen so many genteel 
persons on the Boulevards, from the Rue de la Paix to the Porte 
St. Martin, as to-day. Crowds of elegant females are promenad- 
ing, brought out by the critical state of public affairs, yet looking 
cheerfulness and confidence. Miserable remnants of half-destroyed 
regiments are constantly passing before these gay companies, but 
the eyes here are not much connected with the heart. The middle of 
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the Boulevard is crowded with infantry, cavalry, and artillery, going 
and coming to and fro the headquarters—where ? at the gates of 
Paris! Close to these horrid trains of destructives people are sit- 
ting on chairs, reading the newspapers, eating ices, and sipping 
lemonade. Is it not more than probable that, in a few hours, these 
seats will be filled with the dead and the dying? What reason have 
we to feel confident that Paris will not be sacked? We are Parisians. 
That is the reply.’ ‘ At ten o’clock at night,’ records this Parisian 
Pepys, ‘ the first Prussian prisoner has just passed; he was escorted 
by five grenadiers of the National Guard, and walked along deject- 
edly, leading his horse by the bridle. I hope, for the sake of the 
nation, that his escort will be able to protect him from the fury of 
the ruffians who now compose the French army.’ Setting the im- 
putation of ‘ ruffianism’ on one side, you will not fail to perceive that 
our blonde friends in the helmets—they wore shakos at Waterloo— 
were not much more popular with the French in 1815 than they 
are now in 1871. 

From two until seven in the morning of Friday the 30th, the 
guns were heard roaring in the plain of St. Denis. The departure of 
Napoleon for Rochefort (where he gave himself up to Captain Mait- 
land) was officially announced. ‘ The soldiers appeared in the streets 
half-drunk, and crying Vive l’Empéreur! (poor devils!) with the 
ferocious expression of untamable brutes; their rage against the 
Prussians, the Royalists, and the English is in the last degree fero- 
cious.’ The principal part of Vandamme’s corps had now arrived ; 
alarm spread, most of the shops were shut, and there were expecta- 
tions of a great combat on the morrow. At ten o’clock at night the 
gossips of the Boulevards said that the intention of the Allies was 
to blockade Paris. ‘The Parisians have become all of a sudden in 
terror of famine, and crowds are flocking to the merchants to pur- 
chase provisions. The public spirit is very low.’ 

On Sunday the situation became somewhat more » defined. The 
idea of resistance @ outrance seemed to have been abandoned by 
the chiefs of the provisional government, who may in part have owed 
their change of mind to a very terse message sent in by Blucher, 
who observed, that if an immediate surrender did not take place, 
it would be his painful duty to bombard Paris until not one stone 
remained on another. There was some fighting, and much more 
manceuvring, on the 3d of July; and the diarist asks if Wellington is 
again ‘ waiting for seven o’clock in the evening,’ a curious confirma- 
tion of one of the most hotly disputed Waterloo stories. At two in 
the afternoon the firing ceased, and Bondy, Guilleminot, and Guinon 
were the headquarters of the Allies, whose commanders refused to 
treat with any but the municipal authorities of Paris. Some of the 
marshals visited the British lines, and ‘ interviewed’ the Duke. And 
now once more the diarist: ‘Five o’clock in the afternoon. AN 
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ARMISTICE IS CONCLUDED—terms unknown—universal joy. Stocks 
sixty-two.’ 

On the ensuing Thursday the 6th the barriers of Paris were 
quietly given up to the foreign troops, and the remains of the French 
army sulkily marched out westward, to be known for some months 
afterwards by the appropriate name of ‘ Les Brigands de la Loire.’ 
A body of 2000 National Guards proceeded to St. Denis to pay 
their. respects to Louis XVIII., that unwieldy exile having come 
by easy stages from Ghent so far towards his faithful capital. On 
Friday the 7th the Prussians took possession of the Palace of the 
Tuileries ; and on Saturday the white flag of Bourbonism was hoisted 
on all the public buildings side by side with the national ensigns of 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England. Conswmmatum erat. The 
Prussians were in Paris. 





IMPOSTS AND BURDENS* 


At a time when public interest is somewhat turned to matters of 
taxation, when an ancient system of fiscal administration trembles 
to its fall under the trenchant blows of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the iconoclastic high-priest of taxation, it may be useful 
to know what the threatened system really is. The annual Report 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, with which is incorporated 
the substance of their former Reports from the year 1856, is at this 
juncture an opportune publication. We propose to make this Re- 
port our text-book, whilst we try to sketch, as succinctly as may be, 
the executive system of internal English taxation. 

The duties under the management of the ‘ Board of Inland 
Revenue’ consist of so many various and heterogeneous modes of 
taxation, that it is difficult to classify them accurately; but, roughly, 
they may be said to be made up in this wise: 

1st. An appropriation of a portion of the earnings of the nation 
by an artificial enhancement of the prices of stimulants, obtained by 
an impost on the article in the course of manufacture, as in the 
case of spirits; or by a tax on the raw material, as in the case of 
beer: also by a system of granting licenses for the sale of alcoholic 
stimulants. These are the main sources of excise revenue. 

2d. By the sale of the government authorisation to contracts of 
various kinds, the fulfilment of which can only be enforced in the 
courts of justice of the executive government, which has thus the 
power of saying to the public, ‘ Unless you purchase our stamped 
paper, &c., we decline to help you to enforce your rights.’ 

This source of income is represented by ‘stamps.’ But there is 
another revenue which is also technically classified with ‘stamps,’ 
although arising in a different way. The State in effect constitutes 
itself joint heir to those who die possessed of property in its juris- 
diction, and refuses to allow the distribution of the effects of the 
dead person till its claims have been satisfied. The reason why per- 
sonal property, which is so much more easily concealed than the 
possession of land, has been more heavily mulcted than landed 
estate, must be sought in the political history of the realm, with 
which we have here nothing to do. ‘ Legacy and Succession Duties’ 
is the technical title of this branch of public revenue, classed under 
the head of stamps. 

* Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue of the duties under their man- 
agement for the years 1856 to 1869 inclusive; with some retrospective history, and 


complete tables of accounts of the duties from their first imposition. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode: London, 1870. 
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8d. The State, again, in addition to its claim for heirship, has, 
or had, an actual interest in the land of the country, an interest 
which is now commuted into a dead rent called the ‘ Land-tax.’ 

Farther, the executive levies a direct impost on the incomes of 
all persons who are worth 100/. per annum and upwards ; and in an 
indirect and clumsy way attains the same end by enforcing a mulct 
on any person keeping a male servant, horse, or carriage. In a 
much more just and equal manner, a tax is also levied upon in- 
habited dwelling-houses, an indirect but effective income-tax. 

Up to the year 1869 these last descriptions of revenue were 
managed by the same branch—the tax department. Since that date, 
the duties on horses, &c. have been transferred to the supervision of 
the excise branch. 

The three heads of taxation—stamps, taxes, and excise—are 
managed by a consolidated department thus constituted : the govern- 
ing body is a ‘board’ seated at Somerset House, which consists of 
a chairman, a deputy chairman, and two commissioners. The board, 
with the exception of the chairman,—usually an official of experi- 
ence, in the case of the present incumbent acquired in the Trea- 
sury,—have hitherto been nominated from political or personal mo- 
tives. Two secretaries and as many assistant-secretaries conduct 
the business of the office. Under them serve a staff of clerks, who, 
in the main, are specially devoted to one or other of the three 
branches of revenue. 

The machinery for collecting stamp-duties is sufficiently simple. 
Stamps are manufactured on the premises at Somerset House. They 
are sold by a staff in the same office, and, through the agency of dis- 
tributors and sub-distributors, in every town of the country. These 
latter officials receive a poundage on their sales, and for the most 
part don’t belong to the covenanted Civil Service, being usually 
shopkeepers appointed through. some small political influence. The 
chief distributorship of a county used to be a lucrative post, usually 
bestowed as a reward of political services—such services as certain 
commissioners have been inquiring into of late. But this mode of 
appointment has been abolished, and the chief officers of excise 
(called collectors) are now appointed to such posts when they be- 
come vacant—without the emoluments, however. 

The land-tax, house-tax, and income-tax are levied under a more 
complicated system. In order to understand it, one should know 
something of the history of English taxation. Turning to the Re- 
port, and to that part of it which bears on the history of taxation, 
we are somewhat disappointed to find ourselves referred to Macaulay’s 
History of England. One might have hoped that the archives of 
the department would have yielded original records elucidating the 
rise and progress of taxation. But it appears that no such records 
exist in the custody of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. They 
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must be sought amongst huge masses of the miscellaneous papers of 
the Record Office, and are probably not worth the search. 

The land-tax, the most ancient and at one time most productive 
source of revenue, in its commencement developed itself out of the 
subsidies granted by parliament from the earliest times, and was in 
effect a commutation of feudal services. These subsidies do not ap- 
pear to have been collected in a regular and careful way, so that 
their produce dwindled very much ; and in the time of Charles I. a 
subsidy of four shillings in the pound on the reputed estates of the 
people of the realm only amounted to 50,000/. The financiers of the 
Long Parliament, by imposing a certain quota on each county in 
proportion to its reputed wealth, laid the foundation of a more 
effectual system. 

After reverting for a while to the plan of subsidies, the govern- 
ment of the Restoration took advantage of the experience acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and adopted the same system; but the valu- 
ation on which the new tax was based seems to have been quite 
inadequate. In 1692 the Commons resolved that a new and more 
accurate valuation of estates should be made over the whole realm, 
and that on the rental thus ascertained a pound rate should be paid 
to the Government. The sums fixed by this valuation of 1693 still 
continue to be the quotas payable by the several parishes of England 
and Wales. 

This tax was, it seems, intended also for an income-tax, per- 
sonal estate being as much the object of the charge as land. Thus 
a clause in the Land-tax Act imposes a tax of four-and-twenty shil- 
lings on every hundred pounds of personal estate, land being taxed 
at four shillings on the annual value. 

The attempt to tax personal estate seems to have failed alto- 
gether. Nor is it to be wondered at, seeing that the centres of 
commercial activity were cities and boroughs, having an exclusive 
jurisdiction of their own. The traders to be mulcted were the com- 
missioners and assessors to carry out the act, and the custom of 
‘happy dispatch’ had not taken root in England. 

It must be understood that the land-tax, although its rate varied 
with the varying wants of the government of the day, continued up 
to 1797 to be levied in the same proportions as in 1693. The action 
of early financiers, who had fixed the sums to be paid by counties, 
had in effect stereotyped the land-tax—had deprived the revenue of 
the country of its share in the increased value of land caused by the 
increasing wealth of the kingdom. 

On the 2d April 1798 Mr. Pitt proposed to the House of Com- 
mons his plan for the redemption of the land-tax ; a scheme by which 
landowners were empowered to extinguish the land-tax on their 
estates at a rate of purchase fixed by the price of consols. This 
measure is characterised in the Report before us as ‘ unfortunate ;’ 
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and inasmuch as it failed, being only optional and not compulsory, 
it is rightly so designated. Nevertheless, we cannot hold the policy 
of the measure to have been mistaken; for it is evident that the 
land-tax, as it then existed and now exists, was and is a mere dead 
rent-charge, costing something to collect, and standing much in the 
way of improved methods of collection. Pitt’s attempt failed. There 
was a rush to redeem land-tax in the first and second years after the 
passing of the act, consols being low and the operation profitable. 
In those two years, 435,8851. of annual land-tax were extinguished ; 
but in the third year only 40,4181. were operated on. The land- 
tax still remains, like Mahomet in his coffin, suspended between 
earth and heaven—all dead, but only half buried. 

The commissioners for carrying out the assessment and collec- 
tion of the land-tax are the root of all local machinery of taxation ; 
for each county and place having exclusive jurisdiction, a certain 
number of persons are named in an act passed periodically. The 
qualification is a landed one, and in the country usually the magis- 
trates are the acting commissioners. The land-tax commissioners 
appoint a clerk and assessors annually. By a curious arrangement, 
although the land-tax is a fixed charge on each parish, yet the sums 
payable by the owners of land are not fixed, but, according to law, 
should be raised by an assessment made annually on the rental of 
all property not land-tax free. Thus, if in the parish of A. the gross 
rental were, in 1850, 5,000/., and the land-tax quota 501., the rate 
of land-tax would be -011. in the pound; but if between 1850 and 
1870, owing to the improvement of land and the building of houses, 
the rental of the parish had increased to 10,0001., the quota to be 
paid for land-tax would still remain at 50/., and the rate per pound 
would be reduced to :005/. Hence all persons building on or im- 
proving land should be specially careful to redeem their land-tax 
previously, otherwise they will be the means of relieving their fellow- 
parishioners at their own cost. 

The land-tax commissioners choose, so often as may be neces- 
sary, a list of duly qualified persons to act as commissioners of the 
‘income-tax and inhabited-house duties; these again appoint addi- 
tional commissioners, who are virtually the assessors of the tax on 
trades and professions under the much-abused Schedule D of the 
Acts. The several boards of local commissioners choose clerks, ap- 
point assessors and collectors, and act quite independently of the 
Board of Inland Revenue or of each other. The actual work of 
assessing and collecting is therefore performed by the local autho- 
rities. The work of the Board of Inland Revenue is that of super- 
vising local action, and supplementing its defects. In this work are 
employed 21 inspectors, 294 surveyors, and 73 assistant-surveyors.* 
We are not surprised that Mr. Lowe has proposed—although he 


* A staff much reduced since this article was penned. 
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has abandoned the plan for this session—to bring the collection of 
the whole of the taxes into the hands of the central board. 

Now for the third head of our subject—the Excise. This or- 
ganisation is entirely central and departmental. The country is par- 
celled out into collections ; at the head of each is a collector, having 
supreme authority over the excise officials in his district, subject to 
an appeal to headquarters. The collection is divided into ‘ districts,’ 
which are controlled by supervisors. These districts are further cut 
up into ‘divisions’ and rides. In each of these is stationed an 
‘ officer.’ There are about 2,500 ‘ outdoor’ officials of excise, from 
the head collector (whose salary is only 800/. a year) to the junior 
charwoman at 251. per annum. 

‘ The distinctive character of the surveying branch of the excise 
establishment is, that all its superior officers are selected from the 
lower ranks, on the principle of competition’ (Report, &c. p. 5). 

Technically, the excise system seems excellent; at the same 
time, it is very costly. Excise really means malt and spirits. In 
round numbers, spirits contribute 10,500,000/., malt 6,500,0001., 
out of 20,500,000/. of excise revenue. The other branches, supply- 
ing 3,500,000/.,* are made up of licenses of various kinds, which 
might be collected equally well by simpler machinery. 

Spirit-duties are levied from so exceedingly limited an area, that 
a very small special department would effectually deal with them. 
There are in England only 8 distilleries ; in Scotland, 116; in Ire- 
land, 21. We may therefore almost say that excise means ‘ malt.’ 

The malt-tax involves the careful and constant supervision of 
‘ officers’ in each step of manufacture. The grain is gauged as it lies 
in the cistern where it is steeped; gauged again when on the couch 
where it is left till germination commences; again when on the 
floor where it is spread; again in the kiln where the life is dried out 
of the grain, and it is finally transformed into malt. Not till the 
malt is at last put into sacks and delivered to the consumer, does 
the ‘ officer’s’ watch relax. At any stage of the process he is liable 
to be deceived; at any stage may the revenue be defrauded by un- 
scrupulous maltsters. He must visit the malt-houses at all hours, to 
detect unlawful practices. Ever and again the ‘ supervisor’ drops in 
at the malt-house, takes his gauge, and records the result. So mi- 
nute is the supervision, that if the officer should inadvertently enter 
in his book a wrong figure, although he cancel it immediately, in- 
serting the right amount, his ‘ supervisor’ will be bound to report 
the fact to Somerset House. 

The liability of the maltster thus ascertained, he, with all other 
traders under the excise laws, is required to pay the duties due from 
him ‘roundly,’ as it is termed in the official jargon. The collector 
eight times a year makes a progress through his district, holding 

* These figures refer to the year ended 31st March 1869. 
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what is called a ‘sitting’ at each market-town. At this sitting the 
duties incurred since the last round must be discharged. 

We once knew an old ‘ collector,’ who gave us a graphic account 
of the progress of the ‘round’ in ancient days, long before the date 
of the Reform Bill. 

The ‘ collector’ on his nag would amble forth in the early morn- 
ing, his clerk, mounted also, by his side, the saddle-bags hanging 
at the pannels of their saddles; an expectant (the cadet of the ser- 
vice) would ride in advance, a blunderbuss across his saddle-bow. 
From M. to N., a distance of twenty miles or so, they would take a 
day to travel. They would dine leisurely at a village inn half way, 
and would enter the town in the cool of the evening, the young ex- 
pectant blowing a horn to herald the majesty of their approach. 

On one occasion in the old man’s memory—he being at the time 
an expectant, and forming the advanced guard—the cavalcade of 
‘collector’ and clerks arrived late in the evening at a town, the poll- 
ing-place of a hotly-contested county election. They tarried all night 
at the chief inn of the place, which happened to be the head-quarters 
of the ‘Yellows ;’ but when, having arisen, they would have pursued 
their journey on the morrow, they found themselves prisoners. The 
‘Blues’ were in possession of the house; they had laid an embargo 
on the stables; not a single ‘ Yellow’ horse should go out till the 
close of the poll. The armed lacqueys of the ‘Blue’ chieftain guarded 
the entrance to the inn-yard, occupied every exit from the house. 
With them threats and remonstrances were unavailing ; the ‘king’s 
name’ was made light of. The old man told me, with a feeble flicker- 
ing of pride, how his chief, the ‘ collector,’ rising to the occasion, 
ordered him—the expectant himself—to saddle the horses; bade 
him lead them to the centre of the inn-yard ; summoned the by- 
standers—grinning stablemen deaf to the summons—to force the 
gates ; and that the gates being still barred, the collector gave the 
word of command, ‘ Expectant, load your firearms!’ With fear and 
trembling the long unused ammunition was produced, the blunderbuss 
loaded, the pan primed. The collector then gave the order, ‘ Ad- 
vance, expectant, in the king’s name!’ Happily there was no blood- 
shed. The ‘Blue’ chief was awakened. The gates were thrown 
open, the cavalcade rode proudly on its way, the expectant exulting 
in his prowess, but secretly anxious about the loaded blunderbuss. 

Many things have changed since the date of this story ; still the 
‘ collector’ and his clerks go the round as of old; but they travel by 
rail now, and the blunderbuss hangs peacefully rusting in the excise 
office. There is nothing so conservative as a fully organised bureau. 
The fashion now is for disorganised bureaux ; and probably ere long 
the great department whose framework we have just sketched will 
be as chaotic and discontented as any other branch of the remodelled 
Civil Service. ALAN STRAYLER. 


~ 





LANDOR’S COUNTRY 


WattTer SavacE Lanpor is of all modern English poets the one least 
read by the public, the one whom the fewest impostors care even to 
pretend they have read. The reasons for this are twain: he achieved 
a literary position so many years ago, that the new generation have 
never known him; and his poetry has not at any time been the 
fashion, its austere simplicity rendering it unintelligible to the mass 
of men. He himself has aptly compared it to the wood of the olive- 
tree, which is known when it burns by the purity of its flame and 
the paucity of its ashes. Wordsworth and Shelley, Byron and Ten- 
nyson, have all been the fashion; and it is noticeable that, when 
this is the case with a poet, the vices and weaknesses of his style 
are what men admire and imitate. Herein poetry is like dress: its 
eccentricities are caught and aggravated, just as feminine folk ex- 
aggerate the chignons and paniers, the fluttering falbalas, of some 
imperial or illustrious lady. Landor’s muse was dressed like the 
huntress Artemis, when, with succinct apparel and quiver on ivory 
shoulder, she goes forth to chase the flying deer. He has no tricks 
of style, no superfluities of epithet ; his thoughts are cut like gems. 
Hence he can be no leader of poetic fashion ; for the feeble herd of 
imitators see nothing in him to imitate. 

Warwick was Landor’s country of birth. That central shire, the 
omphalos of England, possesses Landor as well as Shakespeare. 
Both are great masters of character, though Landor has shown his 
power chiefly in prose. His Imaginary Conversations are absolutely 
unique in their way, and betray an insight into the characters of men 
which no writer except Shakespeare has surpassed. These marvel- 
lous productions, sparingly read at present, will certainly outlive most 
of the imaginative literature of our time. To read them is like 
entering the stately halls and magical gardens of Alcinous, in the 
company of the lovely Nausicaa. The genius which enables Landor 
to comprehend and depict the characters of past history is so amaz- 
ing, that we are apt to forget the splendid scholarship on which it 
is based. 

Warwickshire, with its classic Avon, its historic castles, its 
mighty oaks of Arden, under which one imagines Rosalind to have 
wandered in doublet and hose, is a worthy birthplace for a thor- 
oughly English poet; and, with all his scholarship, thoroughly Eng- 
lish Landor was. He writes our language, in both prose and verse, 
with a strength and purity unrivalled in the present century. Swift 
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does not surpass him in the one, or Suckling in the other. Rugby 
was his school, where still the traditions linger of his victory over an 
exasperated guardian of the stream, whom he entangled in a net 
designed for other prey; but it was a Rugby of rougher type than the 
school which Arnold has impregnated with sweetness and Temple with 
light. Those famous pedagogues would have been sorely perplexed 
by such a young Titan as the boy Landor. When I read Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s Empedocles on Avtna, and compare it with Landor’s 
noble idyl which describes the death of Homer on a mountain-peak 
in Ithaca, I am compelled to decide that, if we have gained some- 
thing through what is called the ‘ modern spirit,’ we have lost more. 
The foremost thinkers of this time are very like Empedocles: they 
are perplexed by the problems of life, and wearied by its vanity ; 
they weep themselves away to nothing, like the singer of In Me- 
moriam, or fight with shadows, like the author of Lothair. Landor 
had no sympathy with such writers, and could not understand their 
sorrows and difficulties. He saw life as Homer and as Shakespeare 
saw it; he looked on death and its accompanying mysteries with eyes 
untroubled, like the heroes of old. He had not the ‘ modern spirit.’ 
I think he was better without it. He had not ‘ sweetness and light,’ 
in the sense of Mr. Arnold’s formula; but he knew the passion of 
Tove, and he saw the whole of life with the clear gaze of a great 
poet. When certain morbid and maudlin fashions of thought now 
prevalent have passed away, it will be seen that Landor was of nobler 
mould than many of his contemporaries. 

Readers of Landor’s life (an unintelligent example of biography) 
are aware that one of his caprices was to become the proprietor of 
a Welsh estate, the Lanthony Abbey property, just now notorious 
as the last retreat of the enthusiastic Father Ignatius. But Wales 
was never his country. Had he been in the place of Harold or of 
Edward I., there would be no Welshman in this island now. The 
intractable character of the modern Briton was as antipathetic to 
Landor as that of the Guernsey people was to Sir William Napier. 
What could he do among Welshmen, whose heart was with the 
Greeks of old— ; 

‘Race autocratical, autochthon race’— 
with Helen by Eurotas, with Ulysses in his wanderings, with Peri- 
cles learning love and wisdom in Astu from the beautiful lips of 
Aspasia? The best Englishmen have much of the old Greek in 
them—Gladstone and the late Lord Derby, to wit; and Landor, who 
was of this type, found that Welsh and barbarian were synonymous 
terms. Greece was the country of his soul. When I open the Hel- 
lenics (Moxon, 1847), it seems to me as if I beheld the sapphire 
sea which from time immemorial has laughed around the sprinkled 
isles—as if white marble temples gleamed amid their woods of the 
gray-green olive. There is none of the ‘ distilled thought in dis- 
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tilled words’ which is found when most modern poets deal with a 
Greek theme, but the pure simplicity which is natural to the sub- 
ject—a simplicity which makes Landor’s English resemble 


‘ The large utterance of the early gods.’ 


He knew Troy town better than Tennyson, better than Dante Ros- 
setti; he saw Ginone upon Ida, and Laertes pining in Ithaca for 
his son, and Helen stately amid the burning city, waiting to return 
to Sparta and Hermione ; he saw that mystic unapproachable island 
where Achilles to this day holds festival with the daughter of Leda. 
Yes, Greece was Landor’s country. 

So likewise was Italy; and in this the more that he dwelt at 
Florence, where indeed he died. Of Italian freedom he was the un- 
shaken prophet ; and hot was his indignation against England for 
that masterly policy of non-intervention which poets despise, but 
which is dear to the Stock Exchange. Thus we hear him ery: 

* Thou recreant slave 

That sittest afar off and helpest not, 

O thou degenerate Albion! with what shame 

Do I survey thee, pushing forth the sponge 

At thy spear’s length, in mockery at the thirst 

Of holy Freedom in his agony, 

And prompt and keen to pierce the wounded side !’ 
By the way, the Hellenics were dedicated to Pope Pius IX., who 
was then supposed to be quite an advanced Liberal. ‘ There was 
a time,’ wrote the poet in his enthusiasm, ‘ when the cultivators of 
literature were permitted and expected to bring the fruit of their 
labour to the Vatican. Not only was incense welcome there, but 
even the humblest produce of the poorest soil ; 


Verbenam, pueri, ponite thuraque. 


If those better days are returning, without what was bad or excep- 
tionable in them, the glory is due entirely to your Holiness. You 
have restored to Italy hope and happiness; to the rest of the world 
hope only. But a single word from your prophetic lips, a single 
motion of your earth-embracing arm, will overturn the firmest seats 
of iniquity and oppression. The word must be spoken: the arm 
must wave.’ Never a wave, as Artemus Ward might have said: 
listen to the poet’s opinion of the Pope a decade later, in Dry 
Sticks (Nichol, 1858) : 

‘I do believe a drop of water 

May save us from the fire herea’ter: 

I do believe a crumb of bread, 

O’er which the priest his prayer hath said, 

May be the richest flesh and blood... . 

I would believe too, if I could, 

Pius’s word is worth a crumb 

Or drop: but here awe strikes me dumb.’ 
Poets, you see, are not always prophets. I wish Landor were alive 

Srconp Serres, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XIII. FF 
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now to tell us what he thinks of the situation. He would be ninety- 
seven; and I think all good poets ought to live to a hundred at 
least ; the poetasters should be put to death in their teens. But 
Landor’s muse was sometimes curiously keen in foresight. Now 
that the hammer of Thor has crushed the brilliant legions of France 
these verses of seven years ago are remarkable, though the Prussians 
have falsified the last couplet : 


‘ Did ever wily France lie still, 
Unsatisfied her ravenous will ? 
Satisfied one brief hour, the next 
Again she springs, and seems perplex’d 
What else to lay her hands upon, 
From Arctic to Antarctic zone. 

And now she says aloud, The Rhine, 
With all on the left hand, is mine ; 
Proving it must be so because 
Her sword thrust down his throat her laws. 
Thus, if you catch a thief and tear 
From him the stolen goods, Beware / 
Cries he, fait accompli! let go. 
He swears and shakes his fist. 

Just so 
Says France to Europe; Europe hears, 
Trembles, and staggers, and forbears.’ 


However, that is all changed; and a Prussian Chancellor has out- 
done the Grand Monarque. ‘ L’état, c’est moi,’ said the king. 


‘ Europe, c’est nous,’ says Bismarck. 
Landor knew Badinguet personally. I cannot refrain from quot- 
ing a curious record of this : 


‘ Pleased was I when you told me how, 
In hat that buffeted the brow 
And mason’s loose habiliment, 
With masons through Ham’s gate you went: 
Heartily glad was I to see 
A prisoner, though a prince, set free. 
‘** Prince!” said I, ‘‘ you’ve escaped two worst 
Of evils.” 
**T have known a first,”’ 
Said you; ‘ but that is only one— 
Tell me the other.” 
“Tis a throne.” 
I could not add what now I might— 
It keeps the worthy out of sight, 
Nor lets the sitter sit upright.’ 


In this surely there is a touch of the true prophetic strain. It has 
been a hard matter now for many decades for any man to sit upright 
upon the throne of France. 

Though Landor loved the city of the violet crown, loved also 
the city named of flowers and hallowed by strange supremacies of 
genius, yet his heartiest passion was for England. Bath delighted 
him more than Florence; and he could dream of Troy and of Athens 
at Restormel. That musical name, my reader, means, in some old 
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forgotten tongue, the Place of Assembly for Battle ; and the ruined 
castle, built on the site of something infinitely older by Richard 
king of the Romans, looks over Fowey river where it winds through 
woods by the immemorial town of Lostwithiel. Suppose you are 
at Plymouth, a town worth a visit, now that you can’t get to Paris : 


‘ There’s Liverpool, fastest of places ; 

There’s Manchester, busy and grim ; 

There’s Birmingham, town of black faces ; 
There’s Bath, a quaint city of whim; 

On the sea there’s voluptuous Brighton ; 
Steep Lincoln is stately, though dim,— 

But this rhymer they none of them frighten: 
He prefers the good town on the Plym.’ 


Well, from Plymouth take a ticket to Lostwithiel ; cross Brunel’s 
miraculous bridge over the Tamar, which proves that the engineer 
is more puissant than any sorcerer; think of Athelstan the Mag- 
nificent as you pass St. Germans, whose aged church with two 
towers was once the seat of a bishopric; weep a tear or two at 
Liskeard for the sad fate of the Cheesewring: You will see Res- 
tormel castle at the top of the hill above Lostwithiel; and if the 
memory of Landor does not suffice to draw you thither, perhaps it 
will be enough to say that, when the Queen visited it many years 
ago, she lost her shoe in the mud. The royal reminiscence may 
suit those who don’t care about poets. Thus writes Landor of his 
beloved resort : 

‘Summer is come, and must I never see 

Through its dense leaves, Restormel, aught of thee ? 

Never the time-defying castle-wall, 

The fragile bridge, the sparkling waterfall ? 

Ah, there are other sights, how far more dear 

Than castle, bridge, or river swift and clear, 

Or that green meadow, or that dim retreat 

Under the oaks, or that broad garden-seat, 

Where thoughts were many and where words were few. . . . 

Must I, Restormel, bid all these adieu? 


Above the river’s ever-restless flow 
I hear one soothing voice; it whispers no.’ 


But I think, of all places wherein he dwelt, Landor loved Bath 
the best. And there certainly is a curious charm about that city 
of hot waters. It is a city of crescents—of surrounding hills that 
perpetually tempt you: forth in search of ozone—of quaint people, 
odd manners, piquant coteries, peculiar caprices : 

‘ City too of literati— 
Poets dwell there not a few; 
Many of thy lovely daughters 
Are a little blue. 
Sapient owlet of Athena 
Perches on their slender wrists ; 


Critics love thee, politicians, 
Archeologists.’ 


The Abbey-chimes are ringing in my ears now, as I think of the 
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pleasant city. I never danced there in Beau Nash’s days, nor wrote 
silly verses with the Della Cruscans ; but I remember Vathek Beck- 
ford there, and I also remember Landor. It was sad that in old 
age he should have been obliged to leave his beloved city, and fly 
to Florence. I don’t think the languid atmosphere of Italy suited 
that vast Titanic laugh of his—a laugh which set his big dog bark- 
ing boisterously. Iam not going to reopen the old scandal: the 
poet deemed himself injured, and wrote terrible iambics. There was 
a touch of Catullus about him. Odi et amo is the motto for such 
men. When he and Byron were at war (the Liberal, John Hunt, 
1822), the highly decorous peer accused him of ‘ edifying ithy- 
phallics.’ When his lordship took to throwing stones, he thought 
very little about the fragile nature of his own palace of crystal. The 
describer of Dudu had small right to assail the lover of Ianthe. 
Landor’s own epigram on Catullus is applicable to himself: 


‘ Tell me not what too well I know 
About the bard of Sirmio— 
Yes, in Thalia’s son 
Such stains there are—as when a Grace 
Sprinkles another’s laughing face 
With nectar, and runs on.’ 

This age is blushful, not to say squeamish; and yet, when some- 
bedy sings of ‘the roses and raptures of vice,’ there are a lot of 
people who buy his book. Now, Landor has none of the savage sen- 
suousness which has lately come into fashion—a sensuousness that is 
soulless and bestial. 

‘Tis not quite heaven to sing in Holywell, 

But ’tis the devil to be dull as well,’ 
writes Mr. Crawley. Talk of ithyphallics! Byron might well blush 
at the noyades and lepers of this later time. It is a curious state 
of things when poets are like unwhipped puppies, with an ardent 
appetite for nastiness. 

Landor will have an apprehensive biographer one of these days, 

I hope. Perhaps the best idea of his character may be obtained 
from Dickens’s sketch of him in Bleak House—the poetry omitted, 
of course; for Dickens, transcendent as was his genius, was foiled 
when he met the pure poetic faculty. Poetry is a sixth sense: the 
man who has not got it cannot believe that it exists, any more than 
a blind man can have faith in scarlet and emerald, or a deaf man in 
fugues and symphonies. An original poet is a man who sees clearly 
what no other man has ever seen, and who has power to tell the 
world what he sees, though not so clearly as he sees it himself. 
Such men are singularly difficult to explain to the world. A com- 
petent biographer ought to be as much greater than his subject as 
Shakespeare was greater than Hamlet. If this be not the case, the 
nobler the nature of a man, the greater the mistakes that will be 
made about him. 
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Landor was brave and loving; but all meanness and falsehood 
he punished with the sharpest anger. Now, it is most unfortunately 
certain that all women except the very best are insincere, are hypo- 
crites. Their hypocrisy is not exactly wicked ; it is the product of 
a mixture of affection and feebleness. A woman thoroughly in love 
is never hypocritical, nor is one with decided strength of character ; 
but it is undeniable that a vast number of women cannot fathom the 
uttermost depths of love, and have no strength of will whatever. 
Such women are born to be the torment of passionate high-hearted 
men. But Landor, though his hot heart was tortured by more than 
one weak creature, had his compensations. Some of his unequalled 
epigrams to Rose and to Ianthe show how happily he was under- 


stood. 
‘From you, Ianthe, little troubles pass 
Like little ripples on a sunny river: 
Your pleasures spring like daisies in the grass— 
Cut down, and up again as blithe as ever.’ 


Delicious Ianthe! Alas, such beauty of form and mind could not 
live on long enough for the poet : 


‘To my ninth decade I have tottered on, 
And no soft arm bends now my steps to steady: 
She who once led me where she would is gone; 
So when he calls me, Death shall find me ready.’ 


What a tender heart he had, this rugged old poet, this noble lover 
of liberty! One epigram more, and I have done: 


‘ Proud word you never spoke; but you will speak 
Four not exempt from pride some future day. 
Resting on one white hand a warm wet cheek, 
Over my open volume you will say, 
‘* This man loved me!” then rise and trip away.” 


Why, woman’s heart was Landor’s true country, after all. 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 





CANDLES 


NotwitHstaNDING the various improvements made in lamps, candles 
—the more primitive light-givers—still hold their place; and this 
for various reasons. Granting that lamp-light is, or rather may be, 
the more brilliant of the two, still a lamp is a machine — certain 
lamps are very delicate machines—and machines of all sorts, from 
mouse-traps to steam-engines, are prone to get out of order, or to 
be put out of order. 

Again, the very brilliancy of gas- and lamp-light is not a quality 
advantageous in all places and at all times. Certain toilettes, even 
certain complexions, show best under a soft subdued illumination, 
not displaying too much. Then certain sorts of lamps, brilliant as 
to the light they give, are objectionable, either because of disagree- 
able odour or of danger. As for gas-illumination, it would never 
be tolerated in any well-furnished room, or any library, but for the 
convenience of lighting, and but for a certain popular ignorance of 
the constituents which burning gas evolves. Taken all in all, there 
is nothing like candles for domestic and private illumination. They 
involve no machinery to get out of order; they improve by keeping— 
certain sorts of candles at least ; and, thanks to Monsieur Chevreul, 
candle-makers are no longer restricted to the three ancient and na- 
turally occurring candle materials—tallow, wax, and spermaceti. 

Few things so simple to make, so easy, so inartistic as a candle 
in the simplest form a candle may assume; few things so artistic, 
so refined, as a candle under some of the developments made possible 
by Monsieur Chevreul, and others who have worked in the same field 
with that distinguished chemist. 

Just to place in evidence how very simple a thing a candle may 
be, let the following case be imagined. A sailor has been ship- 
wrecked, and, like Crusoe, cast upon an island where game abounds. 
The shipwrecked mariner has saved a gun, some bullets, gunpowder, 
and the means of discharging his weapon; he fires, and brings down 
a fat animal. 

He wishes to illuminate his night ; he will make candles. How 
shall he set about it? Simply thus: he must fry out his fat, and 
collect it. Let us hope, on behalf of our mariner, that the fat is 
hard or suety, not soft and oily; else the candle-manufacture will 
not go on sxeccessfully. Our candle-maker must have a wick; and 
a strip torn from some linen or cotton under-garment will stand in 
good stead for that purpose. Melting the grease and dipping the wick 
into it as often as necessary, until a proper thickness had been pro- 
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duced, the operator would have his candle; one, for the sort, pretty 
nearly as good as the tallow dips manufactured at home. 

The process described is exactly the way tallow dips are made 
in candle-factories, if we except that, instead of a strip torn from 
some under-garment for the wick, special cotton-threads are sub- 
stituted, and occasionally (to make the so-called rushlights) dried 
rushes. 

Obviously the process of surrounding a wick with melted tallow 
admits of a modification. Instead of coating the wick by dipping, 
the tallow may be readily moulded on by casting, and hence the de- 
signation ‘ mould candles ;’ which, together with snuffers and snuffer- 
tray, so constantly appeared on the evening tables of English middle- 
class society, state occasions excepted, some years ago. 

Tallow candles, whether dips or moulds, are not delicate illumi- 
nators. Their odour is not pleasant, their illuminative power is not 
great, and the need of snuffing indispensable, unless by some means 
the burning tip of the wick can be brought in contact with atmo- 
spheric air. These are causes that would have banished tallow candles 
from every refined dwelling, if any substitute had been known. Tal- 
low candles, however, possess the one good quality of not guttering 
when carried about, or otherwise subjected to moderate air-cur- 
rents. On this account they still maintain their hold for certain 
purposes. 

Assuming tallow to have been discarded as objectionable, and 
Monsieur Chevreul’s investigations on the nature of fatty bodies not 
made — supposing, moreover, Baron Reichenbach not to have dis- 
covered paraffin ; only two substances remain out of which it would 
have been possible to make candles, viz. wax and spermaceti. 

Wax is a very ancient candle-making material, for the produc- 
tion of which it has certain advantages ; set off by the disadvantage, 
however, that it will not mould. If a candle-maker were to try the 
experiment of casting wax round a cotton wick, as tallow may be 
cast or moulded, his trial would be in vain. The wax would stick 
to the inside of the mould; in short, a wax candle could not be 
made that way. Taking wax candles in the broadest sense, as in- 
cluding large church candles, and the small coiled tapers used for 
sealing letters, then the manufacture divides itself into three branches. 
Moulding being interdicted, it would seem that dipping was the only 
alternative ; but, properly speaking, even domestic wax candles are 
not made by dipping, but by basting and rolling. Large church 
candles are made by laying a wick of suitable length upon a fillet 
of wax, and bending the fillet around on itself so as to embrace the 
wick. Coiled tapers are made by an operation exactly comparable 
to wire-drawing—the wick being unwound from a drum. 

Casually it was remarked, that ordinary domestic wax candles are 
manufactured by a process of first basting, and then rolling. Ifa 
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row of cotton wicks be suspended, and melted wax poured over them, 
some of the wax will adhere, and the number of successive bast- 
ings will determine the thickness ofthe candle. If an ordinary wax 
candle be cut transversely and the transverse section carefully ob- 
served, successive rings will be distinguishable, just as a woody ring 
corresponding to every year of growth can be observed in the trans- 
verse section of an exogenous plant. In order to protect the wick 
end of a wax candle from a coating of wax during the basting pro- 
cess, it is capped with tin. 

Such are the methods for investing a cotton wick with a wax 
covering—rolling up, wire-drawing, basting. However, a basted wax 
candle is not finished just yet. Before such a candle is fit to put 
in an appearance in elegant circles, it has to be rolled on a marble 
slab to impart regularity of outline. 

Next come we to spermaceti as a candle-making material, and 
very excellent candles it makes. The etymology of spermaceti is 
strangely at variance with the real origin of this substance: it signi- 
fies spawn of the spermaceti whale ; but, as most people know, it is 
got from the head of that animal. According to one ordinary belief, 
spermaceti is the brains of the sperm whale, which idea is again 
erroneous. It really is got from the enlarged frontal sinuses of the 
physeter macrocephalus, or sperm whale. It is allied to the class 
of fatty bodies, without precisely belonging to them, inasmuch as it 
does not hold any glycerine, the latter being regarded by chemists 
as a necessary constituent of all true oils and fats. 

Spermaceti, unlike wax, can readily be moulded into candles. 
Sperm candles are in repute even now; though the various means 
devised by chemists for making that beautiful kind of candles known 
as stearine, composite, and by various other names—added to paraf- 
fin, a material wholly dissimilar to any yet described—tend more 
and more to restrict the use of both wax and spermaceti. 

Having thus cursorily treated of the various materials naturally 
existing, and out of which candles can be made, we next come to the 
second and more interesting branch of the subject—namely, the 
materials produced by chemistry on behalf of candle-making. These 
may be referred to two groups: the first comprising fat derivatives, 
such as stearine, stearic acid, &c.; the second, paraffin, a substance 
which, notwithstanding a general outward similarity to wax and 
spermaceti, is intrinsically different. 

The name of M. Chevreul will ever be associated with a train of 
chemical labours out of which, as a development, came our present 
knowledge of the constitution of fatty bodies. Premising that no 
functional distinction exists between an oil and a fat, observation of 
what happens to olive oil in cold weather will properly serve as in- 
troduction to the discoveries of M. Chevreul. Olive or salad oil in 
warm or even temperate weather appears homogeneous, or of one 
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constitution throughout ; but if examined on a cold or even a cool 
day, a difference of constitution will manifest itself. One portion of 
the oil will have solidified into a sort of white semi-crystalline matter, 
whilst another or liquid portion will envelop the crystals. By care- 
ful management it would even be possible to effect the separation of 
these two portions. This experiment, or, more properly speaking, 
observation, teaches that olive oil at least is not the simple unmixed 
thing a casual observer might have taken it to be; and M. Chevreul, 
having devoted some eleven years to this class of investigations, 
proved that oils and fats generally are all complex bodies, even more 
complex than the nature of our observation on olive oil may have 
taught us to expect. 

To anticipate somewhat in the sequence of M. Chevreul’s re- 
velations, we may pause to consider in what direction, as affecting 
the candle-making interest, our observations on olive oil tend. Natur- 
ally, and without preparation, olive oil would be altogether an im- 
possible material for candle-making, because of its liquidity. Even 
the more crystalline portion, separable by cold, would still be too 
soft for candle-manufacture ; but the important hint is given, that 
had it been a trifle more hard, then might it have been eligible. 

The subject does not admit of farther development without in- 
voking and turning to account certain names and certain facts asso- 
ciated with the labours of M. Chevreul. Before the investigations 
of that chemist little was known of the proximate composition of 
fatty bodies. He demonstrated that every oil or fat was a com- 
pound of the now well-known liquid glycerine with one or more— 
seldom only one—fatty acid or acids. In this way—reverting to 
olive oil—it contains at least two fatty acids, namely, oleic and 
margaric acids, each united with glycerine. The more solid portion 
of the oil—that portion which solidifies by cold—is a compound of 
margaric acid with glycerine, the more liquid part being a compound 
of oleic acid with glycerine. Farther, the name oleine is given to 
the latter, margarine to the former. 

The point to which all this chemistry tends is, that by applica- 
tion of principles made known by M. Chevreul, the candle-manufac- 
turer should be able not merely to separate the more solid from the 
more liquid and oily portion of a fatty body, but he should be able 
to remove from both hard and soft materials the associated glycerine, 
which latter, not being combustible, can only detract from the lumin- 
osity of a candle-making material. This is exactly what the modern 
artist in candles (and modern candle-making is a very refined art) 
actually does accomplish. Unlike an ancient candle-maker, who 
could only work with materials already provided by Nature, the 
modern candle artist, if he does not actually make his own mate- 
rials, he at least selects them from their compounds with so much 
art and skill, as to almost imply an actual creation. The modern 
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candle-maker no longer cares whether the particular fat he has to 
deal with be hard or soft. He reasons thus: ‘If hard, well and 
good; out of it I shall make all the more candles. If soft, still 
well and good. Some hard portion it must have; I will get it out ; 
and as for the soft portion, I will sell this to the soap-maker, for 
lubrication of machinery, for the dressing of wool, or any other pur- 
pose for which it may be applicable. Then,’ he reasons farther, ‘ as 
to the glycerine, which is a constituent of every fatty body, be it 
hard or be it soft, I will separate that in any case.. In my candles 
glycerine would be simply an impurity: for hundreds of other pur- 
poses it will find a ready sale.’ 

If the summary and exposition of principles just given have not 
failed to convey its intent, the object of a modern candle-maker’s 
solicitude will be seen to be extraction and isolation of the harder 
fatty acids from greasy matters containing both hard and sof, in 
union with glycerine as base. ~ 

Such is the indication ; and how successfully it is carried into 
practice may be inferred from the statement (which represents the 
fact), that the chief portion of modern candles—not being either tal- 
low, sperm, or paraflin—is made from a hard fatty acid extracted 
from two -vegetable oils—palm oil and cocoa-nut oil—both soft as 
butter. To have manufactured hard candles out of soft palm oil 
would have been, prior to the discoveries of M. Chevreul in this 
department of chemistry, impossible, and for the reason already 
adduced. 

In this indication of principles it has been well to avoid certain 
chemical refinements and details, which, however necessary for the 
technical man to be aware of, in no way tend to the illustration of 
principles. For example, as oils and fats come from divers sources, 
and have been operated upon by divers chemists, the several con- 
stituents of oils and fats have acquired a diversity of names. Thus, 
the fatty matter of butter holds butyric acid; goat’s fat holds caperic 
and caproic acids; tallow, stearic acid. Then the question has been 
debated by chemists, whether margaric acid (the hard fatty acid of 
olive oil) and stearic acid (the hard fatty acid of tallow and certain 
other greases) be diverse or identical ? whether (and as most con- 
cerning what we are on) the hard fatty acid of palm oil be really 
stearic acid, or a different substance, to which the designation ‘ pal- 
mitic acid’ may be applied? All such refinements of detail, all such 
technical niceties, concern us in no degree. 

Assume the problem to be that of getting white hard candles out 
of yellow soft palm oil, and this assumed, let us sketch the neces- 
sary chemical operation. The operator has the choice between three 
different schemes. They may be individualised as—1. the lime- 
soap process; 2. the oil-of-vitriol process; 3. the high-pressure- 
steam process. 
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To make process No. 1. intelligible, some preliminary notions of 
what constitutes a soap will be requisite. A soap, then, may be de- 
fined as a salt, into the composition of which some fatty acid enters, 
or rather, speaking in accord with recently-evolved chemical ideas, 
the function of some fatty acid. If the basic portion of a soap be an 
alkaline metal, such as potassium or sodium, or of the quasi-alkaline 
metal ammonium, then such soap is soluble in water, as all ordinary 
soaps testify. If, however, the basic constituent of a soap be not 
an alkaline, but some other metal, then it is no longer soluble in 
water: for example, common diachylon surgical plaster is a soap 
in which the metal lead takes the place of the sodium of ordinary 
toilet and laundry soap. If, instead of lead, calcium or the metal 
of lime had been the saponifying base, then we should have had the 
lime soap so much involved in the modern process of candle-manu- 
facture from a large range of fatty materials. The general process 
shall now be sketched. The palm oil, having previously been bleached 
by one of several processes only remotely concerning us here, is 
melted together with water, and then a portion of slaked lime added. 
Heat is then applied, and the materials are kept constantly stirred 
about. During this process calcium, the metal of lime, takes the 
place of the radical of glycerine; glycerine itself being liberated, and 
retained in solution by the water, a lime, or rather soap, is contem- 
poraneously generated, which, being insoluble, can easily be sepa- 
rated from the associated liquid by filtration and pressure. 

The lime-soap is now broken up, reduced to powder, and sifted; 
then heated with the necessary amount of sulphuric acid to combine 
with the calcium of the lime-soap—thus liberating the fatty acids, 
the objects of our quest. The fatty acids, being drawn off, are 
allowed to solidify, when they are piled in a heap, and subjected to 
‘ hydrostatic pressure. The result of this treatment is, the separa- 
tion of a considerable amount of what we will call oleic acid—the 
softer portion of material unadapted to candle-making. Separation 
of the very last traces of oleic acid, however, can only be effected by 
pressure, conducted at a temperature very nicely adjusted. The 
result of these operations is stearic acid. 

It will have been seen that the success of this process depends 
on the competence of the metal calcium (the base radical of lime) 
to displace the fatty acid functions of stearic and oleic acids from 
their original combination with the glycerine base radical. 

In process No. 2., the oil-of-vitriol process, the result is equally 
gained through a different march of decompositions. Here the oil 
of vitriol combines directly with the glycerine, liberating the fatty 
acids. Process No. 3. depends for success on the circumstance, that 
if high-pressure steam be transmitted through an oil or fat, the in- 
tegral glycerine is actually distilled away. 

There can be no question that the great development of stearic 
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acid in this country, as a substance suitable for the manufacture of 
candles, is due to Messrs. Edward Price and Company, the origin, 
we believe, of Price’s Patent Candle Company (Limited) ; who, in a 
very short time, became famous for their ‘ composites,’ ‘ stearine’ 
candles, &c., of great beauty and excellence, and made in enormous 
quantities. The large factories at Paris, Antwerp, and Vienna are 
scarcely less remarkable for the whiteness and hardness of their 
stearic acid. 

By one of the three processes described we will assume that 
stearic acid has been prepared, or rather evolved; the next opera- 
tion being to convert it into candles. Stearic acid having a strong 
tendency to crystallise, and crystals not being desirable in a candle, 
in the early days of this branch of industry manufacturers were 
driven into straits by what seems the merest of details. In prac- 
tice, however, one generally finds that it is these mere details that 
give most trouble. It was easy to prepare a candle-mould, to prime 
the mould with a central wick, and to pour the smelted stearic acid 
around that wick; but the stearic acid, instead of cooling to an amor- 
phous mass like wax or tallow, would crystallise. Various devices 
have been used from time to time for the purpose of obviating this 
tendency; one of them historically remarkable for having raised such 
an outcry against the then newly-invented candles, that it seemed 
they must be abandoned altogether. Somebody discovered that a 
very small percentage of arsenious acid—white arsenic—if melted 
with stearic acid, prevented crystallisation on cooling. The dis- 
covery soon found practical application in the candle-manufacture. 
Stearine candles were made and sold arsenic primed, and therefore 
highly poisonous. Of all the modes in which arsenic can enter the 
animal system, the most deadly is through the lungs by inspiration. 
Such an expedient was not to be tolerated. In the year 1837 there 
arose a very loud outcry about these arsenical candles, which had 
the effect of soon putting them down. At length, and as frequently 
happens, one of the simplest of simple expedients was devised to pre- 
vent this objectionable crystallisation. Somebody discovered that if 
stearic acid be moulded at a temperature just above the setting or 
solidifying point, it then did not crystallise. 

In the candle-manufacture, as in various others, we should dis- 
tinguish between mere names devised for trading purposes, and cer- 
tain other names having a chemical representative warranty. The 
appellations wax candle, sperm candle, tallow candle, are each ex- 
pressive of a chemical distinction of materials. A paraffin candle 
is equally characterised ; but such words as composite, composition 
—not to mention others—though useful as trading names, convey 
no actual information. The term stearine candles is one that seems 
wholly precise, though not happening to be precise. In strict pro- 
priety of language, a stearine candle should be made of stearine, 
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whereas it is actually made of stearic acid. This remark reminds 
me that in this paper no sufficient emphasis has been given to the 
fact that stearine and stearic acid are not identical. 

Suppose I put the case thus: If tallow be pressed between two 
layers of blotting-paper when the weather is rather cool, a certain 
liquid part of the tallow will be absorbed by the blotting-paper, a 
certain solid part remaining. The solid part we may call stearine— 
it is stearine, only not quite pure; the liquid part is oleine. Long 
before the investigation of fatty bodies by M. Chevreul, attempts 
were made to extract the hard or stearine constituent of tallow from 
the soft part (oleine). A certain William Bolts obtained a patent 
for this process so far back as 1799. 

Coming now to express the distinction between oleine and oleic 
acid, stearine and stearic acid respectively, we find ourselves ham- 
pered and embarrassed by certain new chemical ideas, and a corre- 
sponding new chemical nomenclature and notation. A few years ago 
it would have been correct to say that oleine was a combination of 
oleic acid with the base glycerine ; stearine a combination of stearic 
acid with the same base glycerine. That expression is not now 
chemically correct, though it is perhaps correct enough for popular 
illustration. To understand exactly what sort of combination en- 
sues, I must presuppose a certain acquaintance with modern che- 
mistry beyond the scope of most general readers. It may serve to 
clear up this matter if the observation be made, once for all, that 
such salts as once went by the name of carbonate of soda, nitrate of 
soda, &c. are now regarded as carbonate of sodium, nitrate of sodium, 
&c. ; whence it follows, that ifthe elements of the salt make up the 
same aggregate as ever they did, the combining function of the acid 
must be augmented by oxygen taken from the original base. The 
great defect of modern chemical notation is, that it supplies no 
name in answer to such a general question as this: If carbonate of 
sodium be not a compound of carbonic acid with sodium, then what 
does combine? If, instead of acid, we say acid function, then car- 
bonate of sodium may be defined as the union of the carbonic-acid 
function with the basilic metal sodium. This idea pervades all 
acids and all salts. Applying it to the case immediately under 
notice, we may say that stearine is the union of the stearic-acid 
function with a basilic radical corresponding to glycerine minus 
oxygen. 

This point is stated, lest I should either seem ignorant or old- 
fashioned. The modern chemical idea is not at all hard to appre- 
hend, only it must be reflected on; and when apprehended, cannot 
be so well expressed in any set terms of language as by formule. 
Formule, however, would be quite out of place here. 

We come now to paraffin—a material for candles perhaps the 
most elegant of all. Paraffin—the word being a contraction of 
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parum affinis, small affinity——was discovered by Reichenbach in 
beech-tar, but is now got in large quantities from a vast number of 
carbonaceous bodies. To the eye it looks something like wax, only 
it is more transparent. Beyond external appearance, however, 
paraffin has no alliance with either wax or tallow. From oils and 
fats generally it differs in the important characteristic of having no 
glycerine in its composition. Soap cannot be made of paraffin; a 
circumstance which marks it off from fats and oils, placing it in a 
wholly different category. This circumstance brings an anecdote 
to my mind that is worth narrating, if only to fix on the mind an 
important chemical fact. A certain tidy housewife known to me 
prided herself on the rigid grease economy which she practised, 
collecting every sort of candle-ends, and melting them up for sale 
to a huckster. She occasionally burned candles of paraffin, and was 
surprised by the refusal of paraffin drippings to mingle with tallow 
and composite. To the eye of this good housewife all looked so 
much alike, that she thought they should have amalgamated. 

The history of paraffin is really somewhat marvellous. In the 
year 1849, a small specimen, worth its weight in gold as a rarity, 
was only to be found in the laboratory of the chemist or the museum 
of the curious. Probably the whole quantity in the world at that 
time would have been scarcely sufficient to have made one single 
candle. It was extracted, but then at a great loss, from the peat 
of Ireland ; and sanguine philanthropists prophesied a great store of 
wealth from the vast tracts of bog-peat from that island; and the 
name of Mr. Rees Reece will always be associated with the investi- 
gations on this subject. Paraffin now, as a curiosity, is gone. It 
is known in every household, and is familiar to every one. Sixty 
or perhaps seventy tons per week of candles are manufactured in 
Great Britain alone from this hydrocarbon; and it is certainly due 

‘to the Messrs. Field to remark that, from the very earliest, they en- 
couraged its industry ; that they were the very first to acknowledge 
its utility and beauty, and, in spite of numerous obstacles, always 
concomitant with new branches of manufacture, they were the 
pioneers of a fresh branch of industry hitherto undeveloped. Even 
as recently as 1854, Reichenbach wrote: ‘So remained paraffin until 
this hour, a beautiful item in the collection of chemical preparations, 
but it has never escaped from the rooms of the scientific man.’ 

The production of paraffin from peat proved, commercially, a 
failure, although the small quantity obtained from that substance 
was of a very high character. The public are much indebted to 
Mr. James Young of Glasgow for the practical development of this 
beautiful material. 

Quite recently an entirely new source of candle-making material 
has been developed, from the exploration of the ‘ ozokerit’ mines 
bordering the Caspian Sea. The mineral ‘ozokerit’ consists of a 
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group of hydrocarbons, some of which have an extraordinary high 
melting-point, and consequently, by successful manipulation, yield 
a substance which is eminently suitable for the manufacture of 
candles. Attention was first directed to it in 1833 by Mayer, and 
the name Ozokerit (Ozo, I smell of; Keros, wax) was given to it by 
the chemist Glocker. This product, known also as earth-wax (Erd- 
wachs), is strikingly similar to the wax obtained from the bee, both in 
colour, odour, and fusing-point; and although its introduction is new, 
it promises, from these peculiarities, to cause a great revolution in 
the trade. The candle has no pretensions to the opal translucence 
of the finest paraffin, to the whiteness of sperm, or to the stolid rigidity 
of stearic acid; but it exceeds the two latter in transparency, and 
from its superior melting-point, or, more important still, its soften- 
ing-point, it is free from the many defects which seem concomitant 
with the nature of paraffin, and as such is certain to insure a de- 
mand in those tropical countries where the introduction of paraffin 
has proved a failure. The public are indebted to Messrs. Field for 
the introduction of this new material, as well as for the very useful 
invention of self-fitting candles. The latter are beyond question a 
boon to every household. 

This notice of candles may appropriately conclude with some 
historical memoranda. Certain books inform me, then, that candles 
and lamps for illumination have been employed from the earliest 
historical times. Both are mentioned in the Bible; and, indeed, 
it is difficult to understand from Scripture narrative whether candles 
or lamps are indicated, lamps burning olive oil being ordered to be 
placed on candlesticks (Lev. xxiv.). Pliny, referring to rushes and 
to flax, describes parts of them as adapted for lamps and candle- 
wicks. Although this author minutely describes the process of wax 
bleaching, he does not state what materials were used in his time 
for the manufacture of candles. Doubtless, however, both wax and 
tallow were used by the ancients for this purpose ; indeed, Apuleius 
distinguishes two sorts of candles by the names cerei and sebacei. 

In the middle ages wax candles of various sizes were made, 
and it is said in moulds—though wax candles cannot be now moulded 
—the wicks being twisted tow. At the command of King Alfred, 
chaplains made wax candles in such a manner that time was mea- 
sured by their burning; six candles lighted in succession burning 
exactly twenty-four hours. Several records refer to the trade of 
wax-chandler as early as the sixteenth century. The first descrip- 
tion of rushlights seems to be in White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne, published in 1775. 

JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B. 
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Aut day about the city walls a desperate strife they waged— 
All day, and still at eventide the storm of battle raged ; 
And long into a sea of blood had sunk the smitten sun, 
Before from Azamantium they drove the desperate Hun. 


He drove them thence, Menenius, of Rome’s free sons the last, 
The summer of whose rosy youth was scarcely overpast ; 

A hero of the heroes in earth’s golden morning, when 

The fire of the Immortals ran fierce in the veins of men. 


While through the purple hazes flicker’d yet the western flame, 
All grateful to the hero’s tent the city’s elders came ; 

But found him not—found only one who told, with look of dread, 
That when the battle ceased his lord had from the city fled. 


Then some were fierce with anger, some mutter’d of the foe ; 

- None knew what dire mischance had dash’d the victory with woe. 
None knew that her he loved—a maid, dear as the light of day, 
So flower-fair and flower-sweet !—the Hun had borne away. 


Yet now his court who over all the hordes barbaric fought, 
Attila’s court, with desperate steps, forlorn Menenius sought ; 
And being captured, came at length, shackled, but all unhurt, 
To where in hall Attila sat with nobles triply girt. 


With wonderment the mighty Hun beheld before his throne 
The chief of Azamantium ; nor were his eyes alone 

Glad at the sight ; for crouching close against her father’s side, 
His dusky child Honoria with love Menenius eyed. 


‘Give me Iérné—give to me the maiden of my heart !’ 

Cried out the captive undismay’d.. They heard with guilty start, 

With darkening brows they heard his words; and straight the tyrant 
; cried, 

‘ Befits the favour’d of the gods take of a queen for bride. 


What slave, what minion this ye seek, I know not; but behold, 
Because thou art a king of men, because a hundredfold 

More dear to me is valour than all beside in life, 

Take thou my child Honoria; I give her thee to wife. 
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He drove them thence, Menenius, of Rome’s free sons the last, 
The summer of whose rosy youth was scarcely overpast ; 

A hero of the heroes in earth’s golden morning, when 

The fire of the Immortals ran fierce in the veins of men. 


While through the purple hazes flicker’d yet the western flame, 
All grateful to the hero’s tent the city’s elders came ; 

But found him not—found only one who told, with look of dread, 
That when the battle ceased his lord had from the city fled. 


Then some were fierce with anger, some mutter’d of the foe ; 
None knew what dire mischance had dash’d the victory with woe. 
None knew that her he loved—a maid, dear as the light of day, 
So flower-fair and flower-sweet !—the Hun had borne away. 


Yet now his court who over all the hordes barbaric fought, 
Attila’s court, with desperate steps, forlorn Menenius sought ; 
And being captured, came at length, shackled, but all unhurt, 
To where in hall Attila sat with nobles triply girt. 


With wonderment the mighty Hun beheld before his throne 
The chief of Azamantium ; nor were his eyes alone 

Glad at the sight ; for crouching close against her father’s side, 
His dusky child Honoria with love Menenius eyed. 


‘Give me Iérné—give to me the maiden of my heart !’ 

Cried out the captive undismay’d. They heard with guilty start, 

With darkening brows they heard his words; and straight the tyrant 
cried, 

‘ Befits the favour’d of the gods take of a queen for bride. 


What slave, what minion this ye seek, I know not; but behold, 
Because thou art a king of men, because a hundredfold 

More dear to me is valour than all beside in life, 

Take thou my child Honoria; I give her thee to wife. 
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So let the war be ended; so let dissension cool—’ 

‘ Not for thy throne,’ Menenius cried ; ‘ not for thy mighty rule!’ 

‘What! We have dungeons.’ ‘Be it so; they cannot fright the 
brave.’ 

‘ Thou art determined?’ ‘ Yea, Iam.’ ‘ Ho, there! Bear hence 
the slave !’ 


Long did Menenius pining lie; yet evermore the same 

In heart and faith, till on a day one full of grectings came : 

‘ Thy truth hath triumph’d, chief,’ he said ; ‘ the bitter trial is o’er ; 
Touch’d with thy faith, our puissant lord Iérné will restore.’ 


That hour they met again; and joy wing’d all the coming days, 
Till on a morn they saw around a thousand torches blaze ; 

And stood beside an altar, as the hymeneal rose, 

Temper’d to Lydian flutes that soar’d and sank in dulcet close. 


And when the rites were ended, Honoria came with blare 

Of trumpets silver-voiced, and so the marriage chalice bare, 
Red with the scented wine, whereof she bade Iérné take, 

But read Menenius’ warning look though never word he spake. 


All placid was Honoria’s cheek, her hand a hand of stone : 

‘I had forgotten—true ; the lip to touch is first my own. 
Menenius and Iérné, see, I pledge you! May your rest 

Be calm, unbroken!’ To her mouth the golden cup she press’d ; 


Then gave to each. They, fearing naught, drank of the fatal draught ; 
But from Iérné’s hand the cup dropp’d, even as she quaff’d : 

‘ Menenius, I faint,’ she cried; ‘I have no power of breath ; 

My heart is freezing—cold, so cold! Beloved, this is death !’ 


‘ Death !’ echoed from the stiffening lips of him who held the dead ; 
‘ What hast thou done, Honoria?’ ‘I am avenged!’ she said ; 
‘ Her spirit has gone hence alone—alone! while thou and I 
Will on our way together speed, since we together die.’ 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 


Sreconp Series, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XIII. 





ALL ROUND SAINT PAUL’S 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 
AUTHOR OF ‘ HAUNTED LONDON,’ ‘ OLD STORIES RETOLD,’ ETC. 


No. lL Old Saint Paul's. 


The Temple of Diana on this site a mere temple in the moon—Roman Altars found 
here—London mentioned by Tacitus—King Ethelbert builds a Saint Paul’s— 
Saint Erkenwald’s one-wheeled Cart—The Miracle at Tottenham—Good Bishop 
William—A Scarlet Day—The Conqueror’s Grant to Saint Paul’s—The Church 
burnt down —Gifts of Rufus—A second fire—Becket quarrels with Bishop 
Foliot —Longbeard besieged in Bow Church—Boniface refused admittance into 
Saint Paul’s—Two Canons killed in a riot—Scenes at Paul’s Cross— Bishop 
Stapleton murdered at the north door — Riot in Wicliffe’s time— The Savoy 
sacked — King Edward VI. at Paul’s-Cross Sermons—The Protector Somerset 
pulls down the Cloister, and uses the stone—Shameful neglect of Saint Paul’s— 
Becomes a fashionable Lounge and in-door Prado for London—Scenes there in 
the time of Elizabeth. 


Dean Mixman has shown there is no more foundation for the Roman 
Catholic legend of St. Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles, having 
preached in Britain in Nero’s reign, than there is for the brother 
legend of the visit of Joseph of Arimathea to Glastonbury, where his 
supposed staff still blossoms ‘ in the winter of its days.’ Nor is there 
any greater truth in the old monkish story, that in the Diocletian per- 
secution the Christian church standing on the site of Saint Paul’s 
was demolished, and a temple to Diana built in its stead. It is equally 
untrue, that there was ever a temple to Apollo at Westminster. But 
it is certain there was a Roman cemetery on Ludgate-hill; probably, 
the latest writers on the subject think, the extramural cemetery of the 
great pretorian camp that stood near the Exchange, or at least east- 
ward of the present church. Sir Christopher himself found, eighteen 
feet below the present nave, Roman funeral urns ; above them British 
graves, containing ivory and wooden pins,* which had perhaps fast- 
ened the woollen shrouds in which the bodies of men who had per- 
haps seen Caractacus and Boadicea in the flesh had been wrapped ; 
over these were the later comers to ‘ the bourne from which no tra- 
veller returns’ (an older bourne than Oldbourne), the Saxons, in stone 
coffins or graves lined with blocks of chalk. Wren, disbelieving in 
the temple to Diana, disregarded Camden’s account of an incredible 
quantity of ox-bones, stag-horns, and boar-tusks, said to have been 
found here during exhumations in the reign of Edward III. Certain 
it is, however,‘ that a small brass image of Diana had been found 
before Wren’s days, between the deanery and Blackfriars, as Wren’s 


* Wren’s Parentalia,.p. 266. 
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antiquarian friend Dr. Woodward—the Martinus Scriblerus of the 
wits—obstinately urged upon him. The Diana theory nevertheless 
pined under Wren’s contempt, till in 1830 a rude stone altar and 
image of Diana were found in Foster-lane, in digging for the foundation 
of the new Goldsmiths’ Hall,* built by the late Mr. Hardwick. Wren 
himself, it must be remembered, found deep in the ground, towards 
the north-east side of St. Paul’s, Roman urns, lamps, lachrymatories, 
and fragments of what were then called sacrificial vessels, of Samian 
ware. The deer and ox bones Dean Milman—we believe rightly— 
thought were the refuse of the shambles of the pretorian camp; and 
the altar may have been a mere votive shrine, fitly placed just where 
the old British road led the hunter by the northern gate of the city 
into the primeval forests of Essex, as yet unvisited by the noisy 
chivalry of the Epping hunt. The sluggish controversy of two hun- 
dred years amounts, then, to this—that there is no proof that there 
ever was a temple of Diana on the present site of Saint Paul’s, any 
more than that there was a brother temple of Apollo at Westminster ; 
Sir Christopher was right after all, and his genius saw through all 
the fanciful webs spun by those imaginative persons the antiquaries ; 
nevertheless, there is no doubt there was a British burial-place be- 
tween the west end of Cannon-street and the west end of Cheapside. 
On the spot where the moon is now looking down, pure, keen, and 
brilliant, eighteen hundred years ago sturdy Roman hunters reined in 
their horses, and prayed to Diana to send them good sport on the 
Epping uplands. 

Tacitus mentions London,f in the reign of Claudius, Nero’s pre- 
decessor, as ‘non insigne,’ but still ‘maxime celebre’ for the extent 
of its commerce. A Bishop of London is said to have been pre- 
sent at the Council of Arles, 314. The three early British arch- 
bishops are supposed to have been the prelates of London, York, and 
Caerleon (St. David’s). Darkness begins to break about the time of 
Augustine, when Mellitus his companion became Bishop of Lon- 
don, his see comprising Middlesex, Essex, Hertfordshire, in fact the 
whole kingdom of the East Saxons. Ethelbert king of Kent, by leave 
of Sebert king of the East Angles, founded a cathedral in London, and 
dedicated it to Saint Paul. But Sebert’s sons fell back to the wor- 
ship of Thor and Odin, the frost gods, and the choosers of the slain ; 
and Mellitus, disgusted, returned to Kent. The relics of this saint, 
who became Archbishop of Canterbury, were part of the treasures of 
old Saint Paul’s. For thirty-eight years London remained pagan, and 
Odin and Thor ruled in Saint Paul’s. Then came a Saxon prelate, 
brother of Saint Chadd of Lichfield. But again a London fog set- 
tles down over Saint Paul’s, only to clear up on the arrival of Bishop 
Erkenwald, abbot of Chertsey, who worked miracles, and used to be 


* Vestiges of Old London, by John Wykham Archer. 
+ Ann. xiv. 33. t Wharton, Episcopi Londinenses, p. 4. 
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driven about the Essex forests in a cart, from which he preached to the 
wild woodmen of Epping. He died at last at Barking in the odour 
of sanctity, and the canons of Saint Paul’s and the Chertsey monks 
instantly pushed forward by forced marches to seize the precious 
remains. The London people, being the most alert, seized the bier 
and bore it off in triumph towards Tottenham; the Chertsey monks 
and the Barking nuns followed weeping, and protesting to heaven 
against the unseemly violence. A tempest arose; the river Lea, 
swelling in fury, stopped the procession, for there was neither boat nor 
bridge.* The Chertsey monks shouted, ‘It is the hand of heaven.’ 
But the London monks would not surrender their plunder so easily. 
They appealed to heaven, and shouted their litanies with lusty lungs. 
The Lea, rebuked by the holy chants, sank again within its banks ; 
and the cavalcade crossed to Stratford; there the sun shone out with 
favouring and propitious brightness, and the holy body of the saint 
passed on in triumph to Saint Paul’s; the Chertsey monks and 
Barking nuns being left to console each other. The altar of Saint 
Erkenwald, ‘the good saint who once drove a cart with only one 
miraculous wheel, became a venerated shrine for pilgrims. 

Many of the Saxon kings, cruel or pious, endowed Saint Paul’s 
with estates. It may not be true that Ethelbert, the first Saxon 
king, granted Tillingham in Essex to the cathedral of Saint Paul’s ; 
but certain it is that Saint Paul’s still has large estates in that vil- 
lage.t It is also certain that Canute the Dane ratified the dona- 
tions of his Saxon predecessors, and his charter, of unquestionable 
authenticity, is still in the archives of Saint Paul’s. 

One of the earliest Norman bishops of London was Bishop Wil- 
liam ; a good, pious, peace-making man, who had been chaplain 
to the Confessor. He won the regard of the Conqueror, and obtained 
privileges for the restless Londoners, for which they were for centu- 
ries grateful. Even till the accession of Elizabeth the mayor and 
citizens were in the habit of making an annual processional pilgrim- 
age to the tomb of this good bishop in the nave of Saint Paul’s. In 
1622 (James I.) Lord Mayor Barkham wrote or fathered these quaint 
and picturesque lines, to be set upon the tomb, which bore already 
the city’s thanks for 

‘ Reddita libertas, duce te, donataque multis, 
Te duce.’ 
The mayor’s lines ran : 


‘ Walkers, whosoe’er ye be, 
If it prove you chance to see 
Upon a solemn scarlet day 
The city senate pass this way, 
Their grateful memory for to show, 
Which they the reverent ashes owe 


* Dugdale’s Appendix; Milman’s Annals of St. Paul’s, 2d ed. pp. 11, 12. 
t Milman, p. 13. 
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Of Bishop Norman here inhumed, 

By whom this city has assumed 

Large privileges—those obtain’d 

By him when Conqueror William reign’d— 

This being by Barkham’s thankful mind renew’d, 
Call it the Monument of Gratitude.’ * 

In 1559-60 the February processions were dropped as supersti- 
tious, and the mayors in future were tranquillised by annual sermons. 
The Conqueror also granted a charter, perhaps since tampered with, 
which gave the church of Saint Paul exemption from danegeld, &c., 
‘ because,’ says the Conqueror, ‘I wish the church to be free in all 
things, as I wish my soul to be on the day of judgment.’t 

In 1075, the year good Bishop William died, the primate Lan- 
franc held the first great council in the cathedral of Paul’s. At this 
convocation decrees were issued against the marriage of the clergy, 
and against sortileges, auspices, and divinations. Twelve years after, 
the cathedral, with half London, was burnt down. The next bishop 
became a leper. His successor, Bishop Mauritius, rebuilt the cathe- 
dral with great splendour, and in the vast crypt deposited the remains 
of Saint Erkenwald. For this building the Conqueror gave the stone 
of the Palatine Tower, a fort standing on the site where afterwards 
the Dominican monastery of the Black Friars was built, and which 
defended the entrance of the river Fleet. The cathedral took more 
than twenty years building, and Bishop de Balmeis carried on the 
good work. Rufus granted the bishop land free from London taxes. 
Henry I. gave more land round Saint Paul’s, and exemption from 
toll to all vessels bringing stone up the Fleet for the cathedral. 
Bishop Balmeis cleared the precinct which ran along Carter-lane to 
Creed-lane of mean buildings, and walled it in. Dugdale had seen 
part of this wall.t{ This precinct, however, was not a sanctuary 
like St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Bishop Balmeis gave the rents of Paul’s- 
wharf to the cathedral, and a site at the corner of Bell-court for the 
school of Saint Paul’s. 

How it surprises the Americans of yesterday to hear Englishmen 
note down these small but carefully-registered topographical details, 
going back to the year 1120, or earlier! 

The next bishop that reigned in Saint Paul’s was Gilbert the 
Universal, a canon of Lyons, who grew very rich and avaricious. 
Henry I., with just indignation at such unbecoming wealth, seized it 
on his death, when the bishop’s boots, full of gold and silver, were 
carried in mockery to the Exchequer. Yet Saint Bernard once 
wrote to this prelate : 

‘It was not wonderful that Master Gilbert should be a bishop; 
but that the Bishop of London should live like a poor man—that is 
magnificent. What, then, hast thou dispensed and given to the 


* Dugdale, p. 37. + Milman, p.18; Dugdale, pp. 207, 208. 
} Dugdale, p. 6. § Milman, cf. Bernardi Opera, epist. xxv. 
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poor? Money only! But what is money compared with that for 
which thou hast exchanged it—righteousness, which remains for 
ever and ever ?’ 

During the next bishopric the cathedral was again destroyed by 
a fire, that swept away all the houses between London-bridge and 
Saint Clement Danes. The wooden huts of those days invited the 
fire. In the appeals to the faithful on behalf of the cathedral, Ste- 
phen’s brother, the regent bishop, pleaded that though Saint Paul 
had planted so many churches, this was the only English church 
specially dedicated to the great apostle.* 

At this time the citizens of London, at their usual folkemote at 
the east end of Saint Paul’s, claimed the right to name a successor 
to the dead king Henry, and accordingly declared Stephen king. The 
usurper’s Constable at the Tower displayed his zeal by swooping down 
on Fulham, carrying off the empress Maud’s bishop, and squeezing 
a ransom out of him. 

In the reign of Henry II., Gilbert Foliot, the rival of Becket, 
was bishop of London. When Becket fled from England, defying 
his enemies, one of his emissaries had the audacity to enter Saint 
Paul’s during high mass, and approaching the altar to thrust a roll 
containing a sentence of excommunication against Foliot into the 
hands of the ministering priest, at the same time shouting, ‘ Know 
all men that Gilbert Bishop of London is excommunicated by Tho- 
mas Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 

The man with difficulty escaped death from the people. At 
another time a letter from the Pope was put into Foliot’s hands 
at the high altar, demanding the transmission of Peter’s pence. 
Foliot had at last to yield, and was unable, till he obtained absolu- 
tion from some French bishops, to enter his own cathedral; and it 
was in a sermon of this bishop’s that Henry II. made solemn protest 
that he had no hand in the sacrilegious death of Becket. 

During the time that Richard Coeur de Lion was smiting at 
Saracen turbans, and letting his forsaken kingdom go to wrack and 
ruin, Prince John, the Archbishop of Rouen, and some English 
bishops met in the nave of Saint Paul’s to arraign Longchamp, the 
chancellor and bishop of Ely, for crimes and cruelties against the Arch- 
bishop of York. In Richard’s reign the London citizens, worn down 
with taxes and the oppressions of the nobles, rose in revolt (London 
had only 40,000 inhabitants then), under William Fitz Osbert, sur- 
named Longbeard, who roused the people by harangues at Paul’s 
Cross, cleaving down with an axe an official who demanded his sur- 
render, and took refuge in the tower of Bow Church, where he and 
his followers were besieged. Setting fire to the church to baffle 
his assailants, he was stabbed as he was escaping by a son of the 
bailiff whom he had slain, and finally was dragged to the Elms at 

* Ellis’s Dugdale, p, 63. } Radulph de Diceto, p. 25; Milman, p. 35. 
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Tyburn, with nine of his chief followers, and there burned alive in 
chains. 

The great treaty between John and his barons was preceded by 
a convention held at Saint Paul’s, when Langton drew aside the 
more distinguished barons and prelates, and displaying to them the 
old charter of Henry I., solemnly enjoined them to stand firm for 
the liberties of England. Not long after, Saint Paul’s witnessed the 
tyrannous John released from the interdict by the papal legate, the 
king basely doing homage as vassal of the Pope ;* a degrading cere- 
mony, followed not long after by Louis of France hearing mass at 
St. Paul’s, and receiving there the homage of the citizens, to whom 
he promised to restore all that John had lost. 

In 1250, Boniface, brother of Philip of Savoy, and uncle of the 
queen, a haughty and rapacious semi-Italian, being made primate of 
England, came to extort money from London during his visitation. 
The Dean of Saint Paul’s (Henry of Cornhill) closed the doors: 
against a prelate whose cuirass glittered between the folds of his pon- 
tifical robes. The angry bishop at once excommunicated the dean 
and chapter; and the old sub-prior of St. Bartholomew’s, calmly 
pleading the rights of the bishop, the furious Boniface flew at him, 
struck him down, tore off his vestment, and trampled it under foot. 
The dean appealed to Pope Innocent IV.; but eventually he had 
to yield unconditionally. Fulk, bishop of London, said upon this, 
‘They may strip me of my mitre, but I shall still wear my helmet ;’ 
and at once joined the barons against Henry III. That these were 
rough times, no one can gainsay; for in the year of Bishop Fulk’s 
death (1259), two canons (probably foreigners), who had been forced 
into the chapter by the Pope, were killed by the populace as they 
were endeavouring in a riotous way to install themselves. In this 
same unhappy reign there was a folkmote (1259) held at Paul’s 
Cross, at which the king, his brother Richard, king of Germany, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury were present. All citizens, even to 
those of twelve years of age, were sworn to be true to the king and 
his heirs; for the citizens were known to be all for Simon de Mont- 
fort and the barons, who fought for their liberties. Soon after, when 
the queen tried to escape from the Tower, to join her weak-minded 
husband at Windsor, the Londoners tolled the great bell of Saint 
Paul’s as a tocsin, and stopped the queen’s barge at the bridge; but 
the Bishop of London rescued the royal lady, and brought her safely 
to her own palace. 

The reign of Edward II. brought fresh troubles to Saint Paul’s, 
already the scene of many stormy conferences and several murders. 
In 1826, when that ‘ she-wolf’ Queen Isabella landed from France 
to chase those evil counsellors the Spensers from the side of her 
weak husband, the misguided king flew to the Welsh frontier. His 
* Mathew of Paris, ed. Madden, vol. ii. p. 146. 
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wife and his other enemies advanced at once on London, where the 
citizens were loud in her favour.* The Bishop of Exeter, Walter 
Stapleton, lord treasurer of England, a firm adherent of the luck- 
less king, as custos of London, demanded from the lord mayor, Ham- 
mond Chickwell, the keys of the city, to secure it from treachery 
and disaffection. But the bishop miscalculated his strength. The 
watchful populace, fearing that the intimidated mayor might submit 
to him, and roused by an inflammatory proclamation that had been 
hung by some of Isabella’s adherents on the new Cross in Cheapside, 
rose in arms, seized the mayor, and took from him the keys. They 
then ran to the bishop’s palace in Essex-street Strand, then newly 
erected, fired the gates, and breaking through the burning timbers, 
destroyed all the plate, jewels, money, and furniture, and set fire to 
the house. The bishop, out riding at that time in the fields, though 
almost too proud to show his fears, galloped straight to the north door 
of Saint Paul’s to claim sanctuary. There, however, the mob col- 
lecting, hemmed him in, and tearing him from his horse, stripped 
him of his armour, and dragging him to Cheapside, proclaimed him 
a traitor, a seducer of the king, and the enemy of their liberties, 
and lopping off his head, set it on a pole. The mangled corpse was 
hurriedly buried, without funeral service, in an old churchyard of the 
Pied Friars. The bishop’s brother and several of the bishop’s re- 
tainers were also beheaded, and their bleeding and naked bodies 
buried under a heap of sand by the river-side.t 

An interesting scene in the life of that good man John Wicliffe, 
one of the earliest of our English reformers, took place at Saint Paul’s. 
The brave Yorkshireman at this time was rector of Lutterworth in 
Leicestershire, and under John of Gaunt’s protection. A papal bull 
for Wicliffe’s prosecution arriving just as Richard II. had succeeded 
to the throne, Wicliffe was cited, on the 19th of February 1378, to 
appear before the Bishop of London at Saint Paul’s, for having in 
parliament said that John’s consent to pay tribute to the Pope bound 
the king then reigning. On the appointed day Wicliffe appeared boldly 
in our lady’s chapel at Saint Paul’s, accompanied and in fact guarded 
by his two powerful patrons, the Earl Marshal Percy and the Duke 
of Lancaster, John of Gaunt’s father-in-law. The people hated John- 
of Gaunt and his kinsmen for abetting heretics, and for the costly 
wars into which they had plunged the nation. The priests stirred up 
the mob on this occasion, and they were ripe for revolt. A quarrel 
soon began, Courtenay, the bishop of London, opposing a motion 
of the Earl Marshal that the north-country reformer should be al- 
lowed a seat, and uttering some sharp reflections on those who 
befriended heretics. The proud duke, pale with anger, whispered 
fiercely to the bishop, that ‘rather than take such language from 
him, he would drag him out of church by the hair of his head.’ The 

* Hollinshed, vol. iii. p. 138. t+ Walsing, p. 124. 
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threat was overheard and whispered round the church: The mob in 
the churchyard, being told of this insult to a bishop, known to be 
so zealous for the true faith, their fanatical rage instantly broke forth 

into frenzy. It was at once proposed by some zealous anti-Wicliffe- 

ites to break in at the great west door, and pull the duke from the 

judgment-seat. When he appeared at the door, the duke was yelled 

at and hooted, and stones and mud were flung at him and his re- 

tinue by the pursuing mob. Furious at this, the proud old noble 

rode straight to Westminster, where parliament was then sitting, 

and in a fury moved that henceforward all the privileges of the City 

of London should be annulled, that they should no longer elect 

a mayor or sheriff, and that thereafter the Earl Marshal Percy 

should possess the entire jurisdiction over them as over a mere 

handful of village serfs and bondsmen. Rather a heavy punishment 

even for pelting a duke. 

But the London citizens were no slaves, to bear even the threat 
of such insults. The next day the clubs and bills began to gather 
along Cheapside and all round Saint Paul’s, and there were loud 
threats against the enemy of London. After pillaging the Marshal- 
sea, where Lord Percy resided, they poured down in a roaring tor- 
rent on the duke’s stately palace in the Savoy, killing a priest whom 
they found there, and whom they believed to be Lord Percy in dis- 
guise. They then broke up all the beds, chairs, and couches, and 
threw them into the all-receptive Thames. While the mob were 
still shouting at the open windows and on the battlements, hurling 
down the furniture or hewing the beds and tapestry to pieces, the 
duke and Lord Percy—who had been dining with John Yper (Ypres), 
a merchant in the City—escaped in disguise by rowing up the river 
to Kingston in an open boat. How the duke must have ground his 
teeth and wished for a score of brave lances when he saw those 
destroyers at their wild work! Eventually, at the entreaties of the 
bishop of London—who dreaded, no doubt, the duke’s vengeance, 
and pleaded the sanctity of Lent—the rioters dispersed, having first 
hung up the duke’s arms in a public place, as those of a traitor. 
But the duke was not a man to be trifled with; and eventually the 
turbulent Londoners had to appease him by carrying in procession 
to Saint Paul’s a huge taper of wax, thick as a mast, and blazoned 
with his armorial bearings ; and a similar taper was to be kept burn- 
ing continually before the image of our Lady, in token of the duke’s 
gracious reconciliation with the offending City.* 

A few years later, Wat Tyler’s men, the moment they entered 
London, rushed to the Savoy, and burnt down the palace, that had 
then come into the possession of the obnoxious John of Gaunt. 

In the reign of Edward VI., when the proud and ambitious Pro- 


* Fox cites ex Hist. Monach. D. Albani ex accommodato D. Matth. Archepis. 
Cant. ‘ 
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tector Somerset—elated with the victory of Pinkey, in which 10,000 
Scots were slain, and by his triumph over the Roman Catholic in- 
surgents of Cornwall and Devonshire—assumed almost a regal power, 
and disdainful of the envy of his enemies, commenced to build a 
palace in the centre of the Strand ; to make room for which he pulled 
down Saint Mary’s Church and three bishops’ houses. He also 
attempted to demolish Saint Margaret’s, Westminster ; but the indig- 
nant parishioners rose and chased away his workmen. The Protec- 
tor, in spite of this, pulled down a church of Saint John of Jerusa- 
lem, near Smithfield,* for the stone; and also a chapel, a cloister 
adorned with frescoes of a Dance of Death, and a charnel-house in St. 
Paul’s-churchyard. He also defaced the tombs, and threw the bones 
in any unconsecrated place that was near at hand. The protector 
—resolving to surpass Whitehall and Hampton Court—spent, it is 
said, 1001. a day on his new palace. His architect was that learned 
John of Padua, who built the Marquis of Bath’s magnificent man- 
sion at Longleat. But a secret cabal at Ely House had already 
undermined the fortunes of Somerset. The lord of 10,000 retainers, 
the owner of 200 manors, fell that very year, and three years after _ 
lost his head on Tower-hill. Soon after, the young king, his 
nephew, died ; poisoned, as many belieyed, by the Protector’s rival, 
the ambitious Duke of Northumberland. 

In Elizabeth’s wondrous time—which, in spite of divines like 
Hooker and Jewel, was, we fear, somewhat pagan as far as the 
masses were concerned—Paul’s-walk was the Mall for the man of 
fashion, as well as the adventurer and the man out-at-elbows. The 
gay Gratianos and witty Benedicks, the foolish Sir Armados and 
amusing bragging Bobadils that preyed upon them, all met in this 
central arcade, this parade-ground of London, this emporium of 
news, this promenade where rich citizens walked themselves into 
an appetite, and where diners with Duke Humphrey tried to for- 
get that they had one; here also, behind the pillars, dark villains 
like Varney, and assassins like Iago, watched the simple country 
Slenders and the besotted Master Mathews, themselves grimly ob- 
served by honest water-carriers like Ben Jonson’s Cob and Shake- 
speare’s Adam. In this desecrated building the disguised seminary 
priest—who to-morrow might be shivering at the foot of the Tyburn 
gibbet—met the conspirators who would betray him to Burleigh or 
Walsingham. Here the Shylocks of Cheap sought the needy but proud 
Antonios of the Strand; here Raleigh flaunted his Indian pearls and 
jewelled doublet ; here Shakespeare walked with thoughtful and ob- 
servant eyes, by no means wearing his heart upon his sleeve, but 
still not letting the Hamlet students of the Temple, the rattlebrain” 
Mercutios of Whitehall, the pretty Mistress Anne Pages of Bucklers- 
bury, the Tubals of the Minories, or the Christopher Slys of Ram- 


* Dugdale, vol. ii. p. 363. 
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alley, pass unheeded. His keen eye saw everything; the whole 

world of that day revolved within its globe; his busy brain remem- 

bered everything, and photographed what it saw on steel and stone. 

The satirists of those days have etched for us the gallant’s daily 

visit to Paul’s-walk. Donning his ash-coloured velvet slashed with 

blue satin, after a solid meal of beef and ale, the gallant mounted 

his Irish horse, and with his Irish horse-boy running at his side, 

and his French page following behind, would leap off his steed at 

the north door of Saint Paul’s, say about eleven, his page having 

first given him his cloak and rapier. He spent the hour before 

dinner in the ‘ Mediterranean aisle,’ unless he wished to read the 

advertisements on the wall set apart for them, or to hire a lean serv- 

ing-man from the crowd of saucy or disconsolate Launcelots, Moths, 

Malvolios, and Trinculos that stood by their special pillar waiting 
to be hired. Ifa sworn idler, after a few turns the gallant would 
repair to the sempstresses’ shops on the Exchange, and talk non- 
sense with Mistress Ford, who there sold ruffs and gloves and ‘ beads 
of amber ;’ to the booksellers, to buy the last new play; or to the 
nearest tobacco-shop, to purchase Trinidado and learn from some 
fashionable professor the art of projecting smoke in globes and rings. 
If towards noon still at Saint Paul’s, Mercutio would pull out his 
enormous gold watch, and set it by the minster clock. By that time 
he would be ready to strut to the fashionable ordinary in Paternos- 
ter-row, there to fall-to on the salmon and capon, discussing in the 
mean while with friends the last run in the tilt-yard, the last 
bear-baiting at Southwark, the war with Spain, or Shakespeare’s or 
Decker’s last play. Dinner over by one, Mercutio—toothpick in 
hand, envied and derided by the hungry Bobadils who lingered among 
the tombs for imaginary friends—would return to Saint Paul’s for 
an hour or so, till it was time to take boat across for the Globe, that 
opened at three. In due time, followed by his page or his gang of 
shuffling retainers, our gay pink of fashion would ascend into the 
‘lords’ room’ (the stage-box), or, hiring a sixpenny stool, sit on the 
rush-strewn stage, smoking or playing at cards, till the three shrill 
trumpets announced the grave actor in the black cloak, who repeated 
the deprecating or (in Ben Jonson’s case) defiant prologue. 

All the Elizabeth world, whence Shakespeare drew his wondrous 
types, fluttered and crawled daily up and down St. Paul’s. The actor 
strode up the west steps to con his part in the quiet side-chapels, 
as he does now in the silent churchyard of the Savoy ; the politician 
to nod his head, like Sheridan’s Lord Burghley; the spy to listen 
at his back; the cut-purse Autolycus to gather unconsidered trifles 
wherever Providence pleased; the rich citizen who traded with 

Othello’s friend at Venice, and poor beggarly Abhorson—the straws 
of the Compter Prison still clinging to his rags—jostled in Saint 
Paul’s. Hither came the alchemist for a moment’s air, and the poor 
poet to muse over the dedication of his next poem. 
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That unfortunate man, Sir Thomas Overbury, who perished in the 
Tower, has also left faithful portraits of some of the characters who 
paced Saint Paul’s in the time of James I. With the fresh colour 
and clear sharp outline of his manner, this sensible observer of the 
humours and follies of his day sketched the templar, the citizen, 
the courtier, and the country gentleman. Many of the touches are 
very quaint, and the points of contrast with our own century are 
striking enough to interest our readers. The courtier, whom Malvolio 
aped, sticks his gold toothpick in the band of his hat; he is digni- 
fied with his long caped cloak, his enormous starched ruff and silk 
stockings, and is generally either consulting a ponderous watch or 
adjusting the jewel that hangs in his ear. (N.B. According to one 
reliable portrait, Shakespeare himself wore just such earrings as are 
worn by sailors of the present day.) The old citizen, mumbling over 
a sum-total, struts by, pompous in his fur gown, the thumb of one 
hand tucked in his girdle, as he beckons closer to him two smart ap- 
prentice lads who follow him swinging their bats. After them comes a 
rich young inn-of-court man, with gilt rapier and collar of rich Milan 
lace, his silk stockings, beaver hat, and velvet cloak of sombre colour. | 
His father—a rosy country gentleman—takes his arm with evident 
pride ; his dress is of ancient cut, his stockings are yellow, he wears 
shoes instead of boots, and instead of a rapier a heavy-hilted sword 
hangs by his side. Half-a-dozen clownish-looking serving-men in 
blue, with his cognisance in silver on their sleeves, elbow their 
way through the crowd after him. To these visitors we must add 
poor country curates in threadbare cassocks up in London on cleri- 
cal business, and country justices who have come to see the baiting 
at the bear-garden in Southwark ; captains out of service, who tell 
lies greater than those of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto; needy scholars, 
with Greek Testaments protruding from their slovenly doublets ; 
aldermen, purse-proud in satin doublets and gold chains; short-haired 

young Puritan city preachers ;* and quack physicians, waiting with 
mysterious bottles for gullible country patients. ‘It was a fashion 
of those times,’ says a writer of those days,f ‘for the principal 
gentry, lords, courtiers, and men of all professions—not merely mer- 
chants—to meet in Saint Paul’s Church by eleven, and walk in the 
middle aisle till twelve, and after dinner from three to six. During 
this time some discoursed of business, and others of news.’ Decker 
and other writers particularly dwell on the deep ceaseless hum of the 
thousand voices as the human tide ebbed and flowed. Saint Paul’s 
was a church to many, an exchange for gossips and city men; it 
was, in the centre of the Elizabethan and Jacobean London, handy 
for the Blackfriars actors, the Cheapside goldsmiths, the Paul’s- 
churchyard booksellers, and the Watling-street clothiers. The best 


* Earle’s Microcosmography, 1811, p. 13. 
t+ Osborn’s Works, 1673, p. 501. 
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ordinaries were near in Paternoster-row, the choicest taverns in the 
Vintry and at Bridge-foot ; it was only a walk to take the air in 
Moorfields ; so no wonder that all classes of men came to Paul’s- 
walk, and that on the lid of the font country clients rung the retaining 
fee for the barristers, who made one special pillar their particular 
haunt. 


Note.—Topographical writers, like historians and biographical writers, are com- 
pelled more or less to tread in the steps of their predecessors. The last comer must 
feed, as it were, on the bones of those who have gone before. I have availed myself 
in many cases of the labours of Dean Milman; but in every case I have gone to the 
original author to enlarge or modify, if necessary, the statement of my eminent pre- 
decessor. I have not therefore scrupled, as Arnold did, to sometimes quote the 
chapter and verse, as if from an original authority; and the later references are 
entirely of my own selection. 





WHAT A GHOST-STORY DID 


‘ Att in the dark !’ 

The door opened, heavy steps were heard, and a voice said, ‘ All 
in the dark !’ 

‘Papa, how you startled us!’ said a girl’s voice, almost from the 
floor—the speaker sitting on the hearth-rug, one knee slightly raised, 
her two hands clasped over it, and nothing visible in the semi-dark- 
ness of the room but a heap of white-muslin, with the moonlight 
streaming full upon it through the large unclosed bay-window; a 
similar patch of white a yard or two off; and a dark figure sitting 
on a low chair at the other end of the room, with two bright bars 
moving in front—a pair of knitting-needles—showing the busy 
mother at her constant occupation. One of her favourite maxims _ 
was, ‘ Always be doing something.’ 

She certainly carried it thoroughly out herself. The same could 
not be said of her daughter on the rug: she dearly loved what she 
called ‘resting’ (from what, it was difficult to say); but being an 
only child, she got a good deal of her own way. So when, on leay- 
ing the dining-room, she and her cousin had begged for half an hour 
without lights, Mrs. Vernon had on this occasion given up her maxim, 
and they were all thoroughly enjoying the darkness, which, as Ellen 
Vernon said, ‘ makes one feel so sociable.’ 

The gentlemen—the father, a bachelor uncle, and a boy cousin 
-home from Eton for the holidays—stayed some time over their wine, 
adhering to the old custom ; and it was on opening the drawing-room 
door to join the ladies that Colonel Vernon exclaimed, ‘ All in the 
dark !’ 

On hearing his daughter answer ‘ Us;’ he said, ‘ Who are us ? 
I can see nobody.— George,’ as by the sound he guessed his brother 
was tumbling over the furniture, ‘ take care ; don’t break your knees, 
or my chairs. It’s this silly child’s fancy, I know—dreaming in 
the moonlight, or gossiping—pulling your neighbours to pieces— 
eh, Nelly ?’ 

‘What ashame! Fancy mamma talking scandal! What have 
you and uncle George been discussing—something very interesting ? 
You’ve been such a long time! Where’s Ned ?’ 

‘Gone to look after his new ferrets. That boy is wild after any 
kind of sport. But there, he is just what I was at his age, so I 
oughtn’t to grumble. Here hé comes.—Well, have you seen after 
the new treasures? Jones hadn’t forgotten to feed them, had he ?’ 
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‘No, I never supposed he had; but it’s as well to be sure; 
they should have plenty to eat at first. I mean to have rare sport 
next week ; and you girls can come too, if you like.’ 

‘Thank you, most polite of boys,’ rejoined his cousin. They 
were very fond of each other, but, cousin-like, were always chaffing. 
‘O, I forgot, you’re not a boy; Eton fellows are never boys, always 
men. I won’t offend again; I beg the whole school’s pardon, from 
the head-master to the smallest fag. Don’t annihilate me. Also, 
it is as well you should know, that white thing you are so quietly 
walking upon is my dress—not by any means meant for you to 
make a carpet of.’ 

‘I’m so sorry, Nell; but why are you sitting in the dark? Are 
you telling ghost-stories ? I declare it would be a jolly time for a 
good story; that moonlight looks ghostified enough. I'll promise 
to scream or faint—which is the correct thing ?—or I'll carry any 
of you out that do, and dip you in the fountain—warranted to cure 
any fainting or hysterics.— Does any one know a story? Nell, 
you’re always ready to talk, and you’re first-rate at odd bits of in- 
formation ; can’t you tell one ?’ 

‘No, I can’t; and what’s more, I don’t think I ever heard a real 
ghost-story ; I certainly don’t remember it.—Mamma, you used to 
tell us lots of stories; did you ever tell us ghostly ones? or can 
you think of one now? I should like it of all things, —shouldn’t 
you, Constance ?’ turning to her cousin, who had been silent since 
the male addition to the party. 

‘Don’t do anything of the sort, Maria, I do beg.’ And they 
were quite startled by the earnest, almost imploring, tone. 

There was a movement in the darkest corner of the room, as 
George Temple (Mrs. Vernon’s brother) advanced to the fireplace, 
and felt for the bell. 

‘T’ll ring for lights.’ 

‘O, uncle, don’t!’ exclaimed Nelly. 

‘I say, uncle, did you ever see a ghost ?’ called out Ned at the 
same moment. 

‘ Don’t talk nonsense,’ George Temple replied. He rang the bell 
sharply, and then, groping his way to the door, left the room. 

‘Has George gone?’ said Colonel Vernon. ‘ Poor fellow! he 
feels it, I do believe, as deeply as ever.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied his wife; ‘George is not one to forget. I did 
not remember him when the children were talking about ghosts; I 
ought to have stopped them. No wonder he could not bear it.’ 

‘Mamma, what is it? did uncle ever see a ghost? What made 
him so odd ?’ . 

‘I don’t believe in ghosts; such rubbish is only fit for silly old 
women. I’m sure uncle George is much too sensible,’ said Ned. 

‘Do tell us, aunt!’ gently entreated his sister Constance. 
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‘Even your curiosity roused, Constance!’ replied Mrs. Vernon, 
with an attempt at a laugh—a very poor attempt too. ‘ No, dears, 
I don’t think I can tell you. It is a very sad story; my poor brother 
has never got over it. You know how quiet, almost sad, he is. I 
remember him the brightest, merriest fellow possible—always full 
of fun and high spirits. But no wonder. How I wish I had stopped 
the subject to-night! I believe it will bring the whole scene back, 
and quite prey upon him, though it is so many years ago.’ 

‘You must tell us, please—O, do!’ And Nelly came and stood 
beside her mother, putting one arm round her neck. 

‘Papa, make mamma tell us; there can’t be any harm in it; 
we'll never repeat it, I’ll solemnly promise—won’t you, Connie, and 
Ned too ?’ 

‘ All right,’ the Etonian said ; ‘I don’t mind hearing, though I 
am not so curious as you girls.’ 

‘No, I should think not—it looks like it’ (Nelly’s propensity to 
tease getting the better of her curiosity). ‘But you are not com- 
pelled to stay; you can retire into the garden, and show your manly 
disregard of our weakness; only don’t come to-morrow and try to 
get it out of me—I won’t tell you a word.—Mamma dear, you will © 
tell us, won’t you? I hear John bringing the lamp; so, if your 
story is very horrible, we sha’n’t be so frightened. Was it a real 
ghost ? I didn’t think there were such things.’ 

‘My dear, it was the consequences of a ghost-story, not the 
story itself, or even seeing a ghost, that affected your uncle. I dare- 
say, like Ned, he does not believe there are such things, though I 
confess I do.’ Then, turning to her husband, ‘I don’t see it will 
do any harm to tell them, as they wish it so much. What do you 
say ? It may warn Ned never to do such a thing.’ 

‘I hope he doesn’t require such a terrible warning; the whole 
thing was most unpardonable. I have only heard your account ; 
but if I had been present, I think I should have half killed Major. 
Gordon ; he certainly would have got a thrashing. Yes, you had 
better tell them, if you like; only remember, all of you, the subject 
is never to be mentioned again before your uncle—mind that. Tl 
go and see after him now; perhaps he is in the library.’ 

‘Now, mamma, we are all attention; do begin.’ 


It is many years ago (began Mrs. Vernon)—I was a girl of 
sixteen—when my father took a house for a year, two miles from a 
small watering-place on the Yorkshire coast. It was avery quiet 
place. The only house of any consequence near ours was a hand- 
some one, with large park and beautiful gardens, belonging to a 
Mr. Masterton, whose family only lived there three months in the 
year, spending the rest.of their time in London, or at a larger 
place he had in Northumberland. Our house—a sort of enlarged 
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cottage, with all kinds of odd windows in still odder places, and co- 
vered with different creepers—was just outside the park-gates. We 
had been living there about two months—my father and mother, 
your aunt Constance and myself; George, being then in the army, 
was with his regiment in Canada, but we expected him home, on 
leave, the next mail—when we heard the Mastertons were coming 
to Holme-park for their annual visit. 

We were very anxious to see them; they would be our nearest 
—in fact, our only—neighbours for three months; the clergyman 
of the parish being an old bachelor, much liked, by my father, but 
taking little notice of Constance and myself; and we hoped to be 
great friends with the family at the park. 

There were two sons and four daughters —the two youngest 
being girls, about our own ages, sixteen and fifteen. The Master- 
tons arrived on a Friday. Our old Scotch nurse always said, ‘ No 
good came of anything begun on a Friday ;’ and this visit was ever 
after her pet illustration. The dining-room windows of the cottage 
* commanded a capital view of their gates; and we two girls spent 
that afternoon one at each window, and were rewarded after long 
watching by seeing the gardener’s wife at the lodge, in a great state 
of fuss, opening the gates and staring down the road at least half 
an hour before a close carriage, a private omnibus, and three cabs 
from the station drove up. The gardener’s wife and the servants 
were the only people we saw that day. As the horses in the first 
carriage slackened their pace, turning in at the gate, a gentleman’s 
voice called from the window, ‘ How are you, Mrs. Collins—flourish- 
ing, I hope? I'll come and see you to-morrow;’ and that was all. 
Not much reward for three hours’ patient watching. 

The next day was thoroughly wet, and no one came to the 
lodge, as we half hoped they would in spite of the rain; but at half- 
past four a dog-cart, driven by a groom, came from the house, clearly 
bound for the station. An hour passed before it returned with a fair- 
haired man of six-and-twenty and a small bull-terrier occupying the 
front seat, a magnificent deer-hound lying at the man’s feet, the 
groom and two huge portmanteaus being at the back. The driver 
was the eldest son—then a lieutenant in the Guards—now Colonel 
Masterton, the man so well known in India, to whom your uncle 
writes so frequently. 

We saw the Mastertons at church the next Sunday. After the 
second service we went, as we usually did, to the vicarage for tea, 
where the Holme-park party also came: Mr. Masterton—a thorough 
country squire, strong and active, fit, in spite of his sixty years, to 
hold his own across country after hounds, and a capital shot; his 
wife, pale and delicate-looking—the sort of woman you feel assured 
leaves everything to be decided by her husband when young, and 
by her daughters when they grow up; two daughters and a gover- 
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ness; the eldest daughter Margaret and her second brother remaining 
behind in Scotland visiting some cousins. 

The guardsman, considering afternoon service a work of super- 
erogation, remained at home, strolling about the stables smoking. 

I don’t know how it was, but I took a fancy to Charley Mas- 
terton immediately. Charley, you must know, was not a boy, but 
a young lady of twenty. Her proper name was Charlotte; but her 
father, of whom she was the especial pet, had re-christened her 
Charley when a very little girl, because she was a regular little 
pickle, more like a boy than a girl; and the name had stuck to her 
ever since. She was not really handsome, still less would you have 
called her pretty ; but she was essentially bright-looking—no other 
word suited her so well. I can hardly describe her particularly; yet 
she stands as vividly before my mind’s eye now as she did in bodily 
presence more than twenty years ago. 

She was a general favourite, especially with gentlemen; they 
called her ‘so fascinating,’ and seemed all of them more or less in 
love with her dark eyes, irregular features, and bright speaking face, 
set off by quantities of brown hair always very fashionably dressed. 
She was proud of this hair, often saying it was her only beauty, so | 
she must make the most of it. I remember thinking, that first 
Sunday, how I should like to have my hair done the same way, and 
to be a ‘ come-out’ young lady like her. 

At first Charley talked principally to the vicar, inquiring after 
half the parish. Presently she turned to me, asking about a pecu- 
liar Russian cat we had, saying she was quite foolish about all kinds 
of animals —we must come and see her collection—and then she 
went on to other subjects. She must have found both Constance 
and me very stupid. We had seen very little of the world, and were 
shy; but Miss Masterton did not seem to mind that, and took such 
trouble to amuse us, and make us talk, that before she rose to 
say ‘Good-bye’ we were quite charmed with her; in fact, we liked 
all the family, and the liking seemed mutual; the elders of both 
houses making out many common friends. So in a short time we be- 
came very intimate ; hardly a day passed without our meeting ; and 
when my brother George came home, it continued just the same. 

George was then thirty—tall, with gray eyes, straight well-cut 
features, golden brown hair and whiskers—in short, a very nice- 
locking young fellow; and very proud we were of him. 

The Mastertons had a party of gentlemen staying with them for 
shooting, and George, being a great sportsman, was at Holme-park 
daily. 

It would take too long to tell you how George Temple and 
Charley Masterton fell in love with each other ; but so they did; and 
though there were difficulties at first—Mr. Masterton objecting to 
his daughter marrying a soldier, and Charley being too sensible to 
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wish him to leave the army, though he was quite willing to do so 
for her sake—yet, on the whole, their course of love ran pretty 
smoothly ; and it was settled they were to be married in six months, 
so as to join his regiment in Canada the next summer. 

Mrs. Masterton had an idea her daughter was being exiled to a 
kind of Siberia, and moaned continually over it ; and Charley’s spirit 
of fun often prompted her to horrify her mother by predicting she 
should come back a regular colonial officer’s wife, calling people by 
their surnames, and perpetually talking of ‘ our fellows.’ 

Those six months were a very merry happy period for us. The 
Mastertons spent most of the time at Holme-park, and we grew to 
like our future sister-in-law more and more. The days passed 
quickly, and March came, and the important day and all necessary 
arrangements were settled. 

It was two days before the wedding—that was fixed for the 8th 
of April, a Thursday. The Monday before, Charley said to my mother 
in her coaxing way, she should like to spend a last evening at our 
house ; could she come that night? The next day all the guests 
for the marriage would arrive, and she could not well manage it then. 

So it was settled that she, George (who dined almost daily at 
the Hall), and any of the others who liked, should walk across the 
park after dinner. 

Accordingly about eight o’clock (people dined earlier than they 
do now twenty years ago) we saw them coming—Charley, George, 
Margaret Masterton (Charley’s elder sister), her brother Robert, and 
a distant cousin of theirs—Major Gordon, who, his regiment having 
recently come into the country, spent much of his time at Holme-park. 

I must describe him fully, or you will hardly understand his part 
in the catastrophe. 

Alan Gordon, the younger son of a Scotch peer, was wonder- 
fully superstitious, and a great hand at curious ‘ uncanny’ stories. 
It puzzled me then, and has done so often since, whether he really 
believed what he said. However, he had a remarkably real way of 
talking of the supernatural. 

His stories were very odd—decidedly improbable —not to say 
against all reason; but he seemed to believe them himself so thor- 
oughly, that, against your will, they impressed you. I believe he had 
that effect upon many strong sensible men. I know my father, the 
most practical person alive, used to say his tales were most unac- 
countable ; but ‘Gordon’s head was in a mist, like his native moun- 
tains.’ 

All that generation of Gordons were more or less in the same 
way. Of late years I have met several of them, and have heard 
them gravely declare the gift of second-sight was in their family. I 
am sure Alan believed so, though it seems unheard of in these days 
that educated people could be so superstitious. 
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Putting aside this belief in ghostly appearances, in other re- 
spects Major Gordon was a sensible man, extremely agreeable, and a 
general favourite in society. He was about forty—a tall powerful 
man, with light hair, and a round good-natured face ; but his natur- 
ally merry expression was spoilt by a habit of rolling his eyes when 
speaking, till often only the whites were visible. He was a thorough 
soldier ; had been much on foreign service, consequently the Master- 
tons knew very little of him. Indeed, I do not think the younger 
part of the family had even seen him till his visit to Holme-park 
some two months before; but they liked him much now, Charley 
especially. She was always asking about his adventures, and getting 
him to tell her stories. She owned they frightened her; that she 
could not bear to think of them afterwards; still there was a fasci- 
nation in them. 

I don’t know whether I ever told you, one curious thing about 
Charley was her horror of the dark. A dark room sent a shudder 
through her. It was extremely silly, and she often said as much, 
knowing nothing could hurt her; but still the fear remained. She 
never seemed able to get over it. Ido not think any power on 
earth would have tempted her to stay five minutes by herself in - 
perfect darkness. We used to fancy she had been frightened, when 
a child, by a foolish nurse; but that never was proved. You can 
imagine how we all, and especially the Masterton boys, teased her, 
calling her ‘a goose, and afraid of her own shadow ;’ but it was of 
no avail; and all had at last become so used to her fear, no notice 
was taken of it. 

Well, that Monday night they came—three Mastertons and 
Major Gordon. It was a lovely night; the air warm as June, the 
moon just rising, as we went across the lawn to meet them. There 
were exclamations on the beauty of the weather, and many hopes 
that Thursday would be as fine ; my father laughingly telling Charley, 
‘If it rained, she must put off her wedding: rain was so unlucky.’ 

Upon this Major Gordon, who was walking with my mother and 
Margaret Masterton, turned round, and said in fun, 

‘Mark my words, Charley; that wedding of yours won’t come off 
—-you will see. Remember the proverb, ‘‘There’s many a slip,” &e.’ 

We little thought, as we listened to her merry reply, ‘If Captain 
Temple changes his mind, you'll have to take compassion on a 
forlorn damsel and marry me yourself; and that will be a punishment 
for your impertinence, sir; for I shall plague your life out’—we little 
thought how sadly true his words would prove. 

I must make my story short, though it is difficult to do so, re- 
membering, as I do, every action—nay, every trivial word spoken 
that evening. They passed unheeded at the time, till the awful end 
of that merry party stamped everything connected with it on my 
brain, till nothing will efface the impression. 
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We lingered some time in the garden, then went into the house 
and had tea; and it must have been nearly ten o’clock, when, sitting 
in the drawing-room talking, Margaret (poor girl, it has quite haunted 
her since to think that she proposed it) said, 

‘ Alan should tell one of his stories.—Mrs. Temple, have you 
ever heard one of cousin Alan’s ghost-stories ? He tells them won- 
derfully. Wouldn’t you like to hear him? Charley actually believes 
in ghosts, and Alan says she is as good as a Scotchwoman !’ 

Several of us exclaimed, 

‘ It would be capital fun ; and Major Gordon must tell one.’ 

He agreed; but said the lights must be put out; no one could 
tell a good horrible story in the face of two lamps and four candles ; 
and if the blinds were up, there would be just the proper ghostly 
light. He had his way; and I remember well how bright the moon 
shone, making the grass look like snow contrasted with the intense 
blackness of the clump of tall trees some twenty yards off. 

The room we were in had a large bow-window at one end. Close 
to this window, but rather in shadow, so that only the outline of his 
figure was visible, sat Major Gordon; near him, on a low chair, was 
Margaret Masterton ; and Charley was on the floor at her feet, with 
her hands clasped on her sister’s knee, and her eyes gazing out into 
the moonlight, apparently fascinated by the weird shadows. The rest 
of the party were scattered in other parts of the darkened room. 

‘It is at least ten years ago,’ began Major Gordon, ‘ that I was 
taking a walking tour through the northern part of Sutherlandshire. 
It is a curious part of the country for such an expedition; I can 
hardly say why I chose it—perhaps from its being almost the only 
spot in my native land I knew literally nothing of. I had been shooting 
woodcock with some fellows in the Hebrides, and a very jolly party 
we made. When our sport was over, we all went east together. At 
Stour I left them, starting on my own hook, in spite of much chaff 
at my choosing such a country and such a time—the end of Novem- 
ber—for a tour. I suppose none of you have been in Sutherland- 
shire; it is just about the wildest, most desolate place you can 
imagine; the wild grand scenery that impresses one with admira- 
tion, mingled with a sense of one’s own insignificance. As I walked 
day after day through immense tracts of moorland, hardly ever 
meeting a human creature, a feeling of loneliness and utter desola- 
tion—a sort of hopelessness of ever again arriving at civilisation 
—came over me, and I resolved, that as it was my first, so it should 
be my last visit to Sutherlandshire. 

‘I must tell you there were hardly any inns. I generally slept 
at farm-houses. The people were hospitable, though primitive, and 
my welcome was generally cordial. I went on in this way for a 
week, when, feeling I had had quite enough of it, I started one 
morning from my sleeping quarters, intending to walk some twenty 
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miles to a town on the coast, whence a coach went monthly to In- 
verness. I missed my way; for, as night began to close, I found 
my road stopped by a smail river, with no means of crossing it. I 
followed the banks for perhaps three miles. At last I saw a light ; 
on nearer approach I found it came from a considerable-sized house. 
Though now inhabited by a farmer, it had evidently seen better 
days; there were remains of handsome gates; part of the original 
house had been pulled down, part converted into farm buildings. 
One wing remained perfect, and towards a door in the centre of this 
I directed my steps. After much knocking, the door was opened by 
a servant-girl, who stared when I asked if I could have a bed for 
the night ; and saying she would ask ‘‘ the master,” shut the door. 
When the master came—a rather stupid though pleasant-looking 
man—he seemed doubtful, was afraid they had no room for strangers, 
but would see; I might come in and have a rest and a bit of sup- 
per, if I pleased. Nothing loath, I followed him into a comfortable 
kitchen, where his wife was busy preparing the meal; and in a few 
minutes we sat down to enjoy it—myself, the farmer, his wife, the 
girl who had come to the door, three or four farm-labourers, and an 
old woman, deaf and seemingly half-witted—the farmer’s mother, as 
I found afterwards. 

‘ After supper I asked about my bed. Then arose a difficulty. 
The wife said, ‘‘ There was no room.’’ I suggested, ‘“‘ The kitchen 
would do.” She said, ‘‘ The mother slept there.” I asked, ‘‘ Was 
there another house near?” She said, ‘‘ Not for six miles.” At 
last the farmer whispered something to his wife. She exclaimed, 
‘* For heaven’s sake, don’t put the gentleman there!” I asked, 
‘* Where ?”” And the man explained: There were two rooms they 
had never used; there were queer noises in them—he believed they 
were haunted; but perhaps one of them might be better than the 
big barn, the only alternative? I said, ‘‘ Certainly; I would face 
the ghosts.’’ And, in spite of the earnest entreaties of the wife, so 
it was settled. 

‘I went with the farmer to inspect the rooms, and chose. the 
smaller of the two. There was no furniture in either, but the farm- 
ing men brought in three benches; we placed them side by side, 
spread some blankets on them, and my bed was ready. A glorious 
fire was made up, and, in spite of ghosts, I congratulated myself on 
my quarters. On returning to the kitchen for my knapsack, the 
moment I appeared, the old woman ran towards me—I had no idea 
anything so bent and crooked had such pace in her—and flinging 
herself on her knees before me, prayed me, ‘‘ For God’s sake, do not 
sleep in that accursed room !” 

‘ This rather startled me; but I thought her out of her mind, so 
tried to soothe her, assuring her nothing was likely to happen; I 
was sure there was nothing in the rooms, and wondered they did 
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not use them. She only grew more earnest, sobbing and rocking 
herself backwards and forwards, crying, ‘‘ I should be dead before 
morning! She knewI should! It was just the same before!” 

‘ Her words seemed strange, but she looked a poor demented 
creature ; so, finding my soothing quite ineffectual, I cut the matter 
short by taking my bag and leaving the kitchen. I wished the far- 
mer good-night outside my door, and was alone. The hot kitchen, 
after the long cold walk, had made me drowsy. Before many minutes 
I was in bed and asleep. How long I slept, I know not. Something, 
I can hardly tell what, awoke me. The fire had burnt low, still 
there was sufficient light to see there was no one in the room save 
myself; but an icy chill crept over me, a consciousness of not being 
alone possessed me. I sat up and stared round. There was nothing. 
Still the feeling grew stronger. Suddenly I heard a groan—another, 
deeper, louder, nearer—and a hand, cold like a corpse’s, was laid on 
my shoulder. I started round; every particle of blood froze in my 
veins, for I saw—’ 

At this moment Major Gordon uttered a loud piercing shriek. 
It was a trick. The whole story had been nonsense! He only did 
it to frighten us; but—the effect was terrible. His shriek was 
hardly ended, when, almost joined to it, we heard a most fearful cry, 
a long agonising scream. You can never realise what it was like. 
I shall never forget it. It seemed really like a spirit being torn out 
of its body. Another, louder still, but stopping -suddenly—not as it 
were ended, but broken off in the middle—and Charley Masterton’s 
head fell heavily on her sister’s knee. Every one started up. Major 
Gordon said, 

‘Who screamed? You're none of you frightened, are you ?’ 

Margaret laid her hand on Charley’s head, saying, 

‘ My darling, what is the matter? Didn’t you know that it was 
only Alan’s nonsense ? I knew his voice directly !’ 

Then, as she grew frightened at the silence, 

‘O, Charley! what is it? Do speak!’ 

But there was no answer. George sprang across the room. 

‘She has fainted. Bring alight. Some one get a candle, or 
anything.’ 

He lifted her up; lights were brought; and she was laid on the 
sofa; but still she neither moved nor spoke. George kept repeating, 

‘ She has only fainted, she has only fainted.’ 

But I saw how his whole frame shook, and his face became 
deadly pale ; and a dreadful fear came over me that she would never 
speak again. Alas, alas, it was so! Charley Masterton was dead ; 
had died of sheer fright! She lay there with an awful terror fixed 
on her face. We all stood round for some seconds, too awe-stricken 
to do anything; George, supporting her head on his arm, repeating 
over and over again, 
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‘ She has only fainted! Can’t you see it is only fainting ?’ 

But at last he grew silent. Then my father spoke. 

‘I will send for a doctor.’ 

He walked to the door, and we heard him outside giving orders 
for the groom to start immediately. When he came back, laying his 
hand on George’s arm, 

‘ My poor boy!’ he said, ‘I have sent for Blake; but I fear—I 
fear nothing can be done.’ 

Then turning to young Masterton, 

‘ Some one must break this to your father; can you do it ?’ 

At his words Robert Masterton roused himself; since the first 
he had stood motionless by the sofa, hardly realising his sister’s 
state. Now he started, stooped, pressed his lips on her forehead ; 
then all of a sudden seeming to understand, strode across the room 
to where Major Gordon sat, shook him roughly by the shoulder, 
saying in a voice low, but fierce with concentrated passion, 

‘You murderer! look at your work! How dare you try your 
devilish trick upon her! Go and tell my father you have killed his 
daughter: you are the fittest person to tell him. Go! By heaven, 
if Temple does not kill you, I will !’ 

When Charley was first laid on the sofa, Alan Gordon looked 
once on her face. He had seen death too often to doubt its aspect 
now. Then he walked to the window, sat down, burying his face in 
his clasped hands, and never moved till he heard Robert’s words. 
Now he sprang up, confronting him haughtily; a savage frown darken- 
ing his face; gradually it faded ; a look of intense pain succeeded, a 
look of almost agonised regret, and he answered in a low broken voice, 

‘I never meant to hurt her. I would give my life, ay, ten lives, 
to undo this night’s work; I did it in fun—devilish fun, you say 
ght Here a sob broke his voice: he walked to the 
door, then said, ‘I will go and tell them ! It will kill my uncle ; 
I shall be a double murderer.’ 

His hand was on the door. Suddenly he turned, rushed across 
the room, flinging himself on the floor by the sofa. 

‘O, Charley! dear Charley! you cannot be dead! It is not true! 
I have not killed you! Say so! O, speak!’ 

My mother gently pushed him away, saying, 

‘ Go—do go; you can do no good; don’t stay here.’ 

He rose, staggered across the room; my father followed him 
out and shut the door. 

We that remained tried various restoratives, feeling their utter 
uselessness, but from a feeling of restless anxiety to try something. 
Then the doctor came. A brief examination only confirmed the 
worst. It was all over, poor Charley’s short bright life; and no- 
thing remained but to carry her home—the senseless body to its 
earthly home. But the spirit, the kind loving heart ?—ah! we could 
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not doubt whither that had gone—to the only true home, compared 
with which the brightest, happiest earthly lot (and Charley’s had 
been a very bright happy one) fades into utter blankness. 

I cannot describe the rest. You must picture to yourself the 
father’s intense grief, the mother’s silent anguish; the awful still- 
ness in the house so lately resounding with merry wedding prepara- 
tions, as they bore her, a pale silent corpse, on the very road she 
should have travelled a happy bride, under the half-finished arches 
the village people had. been busy all day erecting; the church-bell 
sadly, solemnly tolling out the twenty-one years. It must have been 
just midnight, for the bell had hardly ceased when the clock struck 
twelve; and I remember well the awful shudder I felt—(it seems to 
creep through me now)—the feeling some one else must be dead, 
that that bell would never be still—would go on tolling for ever. 

I need not tell you how George felt this cutting off at one blow 
of all his happiness. Poor dear fellow, he has never got over it yet. 
It was very quiet, very deep grief; I do not think he ever shed a 
tear. Never to this day has he spoken of her; but I have seen 
him—ay, not a year ago—shudder and turn pale at the careless 
mention of the name Charley; and I am very sure his only wish, 
his only hope, has been to follow her, to meet her again, never to be 
parted. But people do not die for wishing; and after long years in 
India (he went there six months after her death), after active ser- 
vice during the Mutiny, and many hardships, he is still a strong 
man; but, as you all know, he always seems one burdened, almost 
broken down, with heavy secret sorrow. And this was the cause— 
a seemingly trivial thing, which many would call a harmless prac- 
tical joke ; and yet look at the awful consequences ! 

Major Gordon I have never seen, since he left the country im- 
mediately, and for many years was never even heard of; but I 
believe he is alive still. 

The Masterton family are much scattered ; some married, some 
dead—But hush! not another word on the subject; here comes 
your uncle George ! 
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Or all the startling revelations which geology has made known in 
modern times, perhaps there is none more striking than those which 
relate to the simplest and most commonplace subjects. A descrip- 
tion of the physical condition of Jupiter or Neptune could not be 
more powerfully interesting than that of our own planet just before 
man took possession. ‘ Under the plough’ lies a series of so-called 
‘ sub-soils’—-sands, gravels, and clays—which have a history all their 
own. If the wand of some trusted magician could make these com- 
mon objects speak, their hearer would imagine he was listening to 
an exaggerated version of the Arabian Nights. But what magic 
could not do, science has achieved; and the loose sub-soils under 
the plough have already told their tale; and, what is more, that 
story is listened to and believed in, as the utterances of truth always 
should be. 

Little do our agriculturists imagine, when drilling and draining, 
that they are turning over the débris of another world; that bulbs 
and cereals, beans and barley, are indebted for the materials of their 
growth to agencies which were at work with a view to their develop- 
ment hundreds of thousands of years ago. I can readily imagine 
their laugh of mingled contempt and incredulity when they are told 
that all these sub-soils are the result of great ice-sheets, moraines, or 
icebergs ; that the very stones picked from the land at the standard 
rate of fourpence a bushel were shot-down by melting ice-floes. They 
will tell you the stones grow ; that every year the plough turns up 
a new crop. Practice and ‘ rule-of-thumb’ require theories, much as 
they ignorantly laugh at those propounded by scientific men. 

In my humble opinion, in no department of geology, not even 
excepting our extensive coal-fields, is there such broad evidence of 
design as that afforded by the loose strata ‘ under the plough.’ Let 
me briefly review my reasons for this statement. The huge strati- 
fied crust of the earth, with its intercalated evidence of repeated 
voleanic action, had been consolidated to the thickness of nearly 
nineteen miles before these beds of sand, gravel, and clay were 
strewn over them as a final covering. The rocks were solidified 
just as we now see them ; the coal and iron were locked up in them 
in their present mineral condition. It requires little logic to prove 
that the naked earth would have been of little agricultural use with- 
out farther preparation. Our planet must have appeared almost as 
bleak and sterile as the moon, just before the period I am about to 
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dwell upon. The different rocks, each rich in some individual 
mineral, occupied their present sites. What was required was some 
long-continued agencies which should grind and commingle all these 
together, so as to leave the result loose and unconsolidated, and, in 
fact, ready for the plough. This was what the ‘glacial period,’ as 
it is termed, really effected. I shall proceed to show how, and 
to indicate the striking change of climature over the whole northern 
hemisphere which these various beds prove. 

Let me go back, in geological time, a little farther, for the sake 
of contrast. The great sheet of London clay (so called from under- 
lying the metropolis) extends from Yarmouth on the eastern coast 
into Hampshire on the southern, more or less underlying the whole 
of the intervening country. It is of a date long anterior to that 
when our superficial beds of sand, gravel, and clay were formed. 
Its organic remains alone show it was formed under different con- 
ditions. Instead of an arctic climate then characterising Great 
Britain they afford us ample evidence of a tropical. In it we find re- 
mains of monkeys, boa-constrictors, alligators, sword-fish, &c., as well 
as the fruits and vegetable remains of various species of palm, cassava, 
bread-fruit, and the fern. The shells are no less striking, being of 
purely tropical character, such as cones, volutes, and strombi. Sub- 
sequent to this period came that known as the miocene, when ferns, 
laurels, magnolia, cinnamums, &c. flourished in sevénty-five degrees 
north latitude, as the lignite beds of North Greenland abundantly 
testify. Here we have evidence that at that comparatively late 
geological period no ice-cap had as yet been formed at the northern 
pole. Still later, we come to the Norfolk and Suffolk crags, in which 
southern types of mollusca are abundant, but which, at the same 
time, indicate by other commingled forms that a refrigeration of cli- 
mate was going on. The transition from purely tropical to temperate 
conditions in the various strata I have briefly mentioned are as com- 
plete as the most rigidly scientific logic could demand. The era of 
the latest of the crags is also that of the Cromer-Forest bed, which 
I had the honour to describe in a previous article. It will be re- 
membered that its vegetable remains equally prove the temperate 
conditions under which it flourished. 

And now comes the gist of my narrative. 

Overlying these crags and forest-bed are immense sheets of un- 
stratified mud, provincially known as ‘till.’ This is sometimes inter- 
stratified with sand; whilst over it is a great sheet of pebbles and 
sand, known as the ‘ middle drift.’ This, in its turn, is overlain by 
another great bed of mud or clay, well known to farmers as ‘ heavy 
land,’ and which usually occupies the tops of the highest ground, 
having been denuded away in the intervening valleys. The lower bed 
of clay is full of fragments and entire specimens of species of shells 
now living in the Baltic, or in the seas of Iceland and Greenland. It 
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takes its other name of ‘ boulder clay’ from the immense number of 
rounded and angular fragments of rock contained in it. Whence 
have these been derived ? You examine them, and find a large per- 
centage of local origin, as might have been expected. But outside 
this is a wide margin, including specimens of granite, trap, and other 
rocks, now lying far north of the places where they are met with as 
boulders. Some of them, even in the midland and eastern counties, 
weigh as much as ten tons; whilst as we go farther north we find 
them generally increasing in size, and their northern origin greatly 
predominating. You must cross the German Ocean to Scandinavia 
to find the parent source of many of them, whilst others are to be 
met with in the Scottish highlands or the Cumberland hills. The 
‘till’ or mud sheet shows by its shells that it had a marine origin, 
whilst the character of the shells themselves indicates an arctic tem- 
perature. Seeing, therefore, that the clay was deposited along a sea- 
bottom, and that this sea was of a wintry character, what other 
agency than that of icebergs could have brought the enclosed boul- 
ders? Farther, and as if to prove their glacial conveyance, most 
of the boulders are scratched, polished, and striated. This is the 
result of iceberg and glacial action nowadays, as an examination of 
the hard fragments brought down by the Swiss glaciers, and thrust 
outwardly as moraines, plainly shows. 

At the time ‘of which I speak, the whole of Scotland was covered 
with a great sheet of ice, which accumulated on the mountain tops, 
and then slid down the valleys and occupied the site of the numerous 
‘lochs.’ We can still trace, in the sides of the glens and ravines, 
the scratches and striations made by these ancient glaciers, whose 
directions are thus plainly indicated. The same with North Wales, 
as the visitor to Llanberis is well aware. Speaking of the Welsh 
mountains, Darwin tells us that the ruins of a burnt house do not 
more plainly indicate the fate which overtook it than do the flanks 
of the Welsh mountains the agencies which sculptured them into 
their present forms. The northern ice-sheet extended to the Cum- 
berland hills, where, with the exception of the similar glacial accu- 
mulation in the highest parts of Wales, it seems to have terminated ; 
all the rest of England, as far as the Thames, being covered by a 
wintry sea. In the lowest parts of the Scotch, Cumberland, and 
Welsh valleys, where the ice-sheet pressed most, and where the 
greatest amount of grinding power was therefore exerted, great ex- 
cavations were made in the underlying rocks. These spots are now 
marked by lochs and lakes, which owe their geographical origin to 
glacial agencies. In North Wales, some of the valleys were banked- 
up by great moraine heaps, which consequently dammed-up the water, 
and so formed some of the smaller lakes. Such high grounds as the 
Pennine chains, the Mendips, &e., stood above the waters of the 
wintry sea as low-lying and bleak islets. This glacial sea extended 
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without intermission across the present site of the German Ocean, 
over France, to the Swiss mountains. The northern ice-sheet is 
well represented at the present day by the physical circumstances of 
Greenland. The greater part of that large island is covered with ice, 
in some parts two thousand feet in thickness. This immense sheet 
is always moving seawards, where it terminates, in places, in per- 
pendicular cliffs of ice, and in others thrusts itself along the sea- 
bottom, until it reaches water deep enough to buoy up the margin, 
which then breaks off and floats away as huge icebergs. Occasion- 
ally great masses of the cliffs detach themselves, and roll into the sea 
with an awful crash. In each case icebergs are formed. Meantime 
the great ice-sheet is pounding and wearing away the solid rocks over 
which it passes. From beneath it there is always water running, 
which carries away the finer muddier portions, and deposits them 
as an impalpable mud along the adjacent sea-bottom. The ice, in its 
journey, has frozen into its mass large fragments of rock, gravel, &c., 
and these, of course, are carried seawards by the icebergs when they 
happen to be formed. Those who have read the accounts of arctic 
voyages, more particularly that of Scoresby, will remember how these 
ice-islands are spoken of as sometimes conveying immense masses of 
rock. When the ice melts, as it drifts southerly, these boulders drop 
to the sea-bottom, and become imbedded in the mud there forming. 
Captain Maury tells us that, where the warm waters of the Gulf 
Stream cross the Atlantic, most of the northern ice-floes and bergs 
are melted. In consequence of this, soundings show us that the 
northern edge of the stream is represented along the sea-bottom by 
a piled-up bank of débris, dropped by the melted ice. So that, if 
the sea-bottom were to be upraised, it would not be difficult to trace 
the original course of the Gulf Stream by the material which has thus 
accumulated. In more northerly regions, the icebergs frequently 
strand in shallow water. Some of them are of an immense size, for 
they have been seen standing above the water-level more than one 
hundred feet high ; and we know, from the specific gravity of ice, that 
at least seven times that depth must be below the surface of the 
water! When these strandings occur, the mud on the sea-bottom 
must be fearfully contorted, and, in many cases, the solid rocky 
bottom scratched and scored. 

Such were exactly the physical circumstances of the glacial 
period, and such the agencies which formed our beds of sand, gra- 
vel, and clay. My readers will now understand how the icebergs 
breaking off the great Scotch and Cumberland glaciers would bring 
boulders of rocks from the same districts. They will also see the 
reason for the drift-beds being thicker as we go farther north, and 
at once perceive the origin of the boulders found in the midland and 
eastern counties. The clay-beds were formed by the trituration of 
the argillaceous and slate-rocks, the sand by the wear and tear of 
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quartz, flint, and other similar preéxisting rocks. Along the whole 
area of this accumulation of clay, &c. we find shells of arctic species, 
exactly similar to those now living in the seas of Iceland, Green- 
land, and Spitzbergen. In some places, the rocks underlying this 
sheet of mud are fearfully scored, showing where icebergs occasion- 
ally stranded. ‘In others, we have the beds of sand and clay con- 
torted in the most fantastic forms, indicating where the same agent 
ploughed them up and thrust them into their existing condition. 
This is particularly to be seen along the eastern coast. In some 
parts, the Norfolk cliffs are seen to contain imbedded boulders of 
chalk, some of which are a hundred yards in diameter. Imagine 
the floating power it must have required to remove such masses 
from their parent site! Not unfrequently the clay contains water- 
worn fossils of old rocks, from the Silurian upwards. These indicate 
the great amount of wear and tear to which their original matrices 
must have been subjected. In some places in the north-western 
counties the drift-beds are three hundred feet thick. Perhaps, if 
we were to take the whole area of England as far as the Thames, 
they would average more than one hundred feet in thickness. Of 
course the whole of this was derived from the destruction of the 
solid rock-masses, so that it is not difficult to guess at the enormous 
changes in surface physical geography whica must have been brought 
about during the glacial period. How deep this wintry sea was, we 
have also good evidence. On the top of some of the Welsh moun- 
tains, as at Moel Tryfaen, circling that portion which must have 
then stood above the water, is an old sea-beach of shingle and marine 
shells. The latter are whelks, periwinkles, &c., which always indi- 
cate an actual coast-line. This hill is more than 1700 feet above 
the present sea-level; so that the glacial ocean must have been at 
least that depth. When the changes commenced which uplifted this 
old ocean-bed, the highest grounds that appeared in like manner 
served as beach-lines. Thus we have in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester, at Buxton, and elsewhere, ancient sea-beaches full of marine 
shells, at heights from 700 to 900 feet above the sea. These show 
that the sea was getting shallower, and also prove that during the 
slow upheaval there were intermittent periods of rest. 

The time came when the whole of the loose beds of sand and 
elay, which had thus accumulated on the floor of the glacial sea, were 
uplifted to something more than their present level. The climate 
was still intensely cold, although perhaps not so severe as what it 
had been. This upheaving connected England with the Continent, 
and Ireland with England, by way of the Isle of Man. It will readily 
be understood how, as the loose soft beds of sand and mud appeared 
near the surface, the marine currents would scoop them out into 
winding valleys. Such, in fact, was the initiatory force which gave 
to our geography its present form. Atmospherical agencies modified 
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it, and the two combined have produced the present result. Over 
the dry land which appeared arctic plants migrated, and covered 
such areas as the long-continued snow-sheets left for them. The 
great Irish elk, with antlers fourteen, feet across, roamed over the 
plains and was mired in the bogs; the reindeer haunted the snow- 
sheets in search of its favourite lichens, and was occasionally over- 
taken by accidents and buried in the superficial deposits; the elephant 
and rhinoceros still lived in the north, the former being now known 
as the mammoth. The presence of these animals may seem to in- 
dicate anything but an arctic climate; and so we should have thought, 
had not their carcasses been found naturally preserved in the frozen 
Siberian soils, by which we know that they were covered with long 
woolly hair to protect them from the cold. The glutton, lemming, 
and arctic fox found congenial homes in what.is now merry Eng- 
land. Even the arctic and brown bears were not strangers to us. 
The elk and musk-ox were as abundant as they now are in the Hud- 
son’s Bay territory. A cold bleak climate, over modified but still 
geographically altered Great Britain, is the combined lesson of all 
the organic remains which lie ‘under the plough.’ A gradual de- 
pression of the whole area, and then our beloved island settled into 
her present position. But this slight change was sufficient to detach 
us from the Continent, and to sever Ireland from England, much to 
her future political disadvantage. The great shallowness of the Ger- 
man Ocean and the Irish Sea show how little upheaving foree would 
be required to connect us all once more. 

It will easily be conceived how, under such a severe climature, 
the melted snows and long-continued rains would cause our rivers to 
swell to much beyond their present levels. Of this fact we have 
proofs in the natural terraces which are to be seen fringing the 
banks of most of our large rivers. When farther examined, these 
terraces are found to be composed of a peculiar kind of gravel termed 
‘valley gravel.’ In it we find the remains of the mammoth, hippo- 
potamus, rhinoceros, &c., and for the first time evidences of man! 
These are in the form of the notorious ‘ flint implements.’ As yet 
no other remains of man have been met with, except these rude 
works of art. This is to be explained by the fact that the gravels 
lie in the line of drainage, and that the percolating water would in 
time remove every atom of carbonate of lime. The remains of the 
associated extinct animals are generally confined to teeth, tusks, &c., 
more durable than bone on account of their enamel. But in the 
bone-caves, hollowed out of limestone rocks by the action of running 
water, we have the floors generally composed of a breccia formed of 
the fragmentary pieces of detached rock. The droppings from the 
roofs have formed a layer of stalagmite over the floors, which has 
covered up the bones, flint implements, &c., and so preserved them 
from decay. Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, is an instance in point. The 
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bone breccia there found is of the same age as the river ‘ valley 
gravels,’ possibly even older. Of the antiquity of man, therefore, 
there cannot be the slightest geological doubt ; and this is now pass- 
ing into the realm of accepted facts, as many another disputed one 
has done. 

The first pioneer of the human race makes his appearance, in our 
latitudes at least, amid frosts and snows equal to those of Greenland 
in severity. But the cold period—whether produced by astronomical 
or geographical causes, or not—began to pass away, and a temperate 
one to replace it. The arctic plants no longer found congenial cold 
in the plains, and so migrated to the hill-tops, there to meet with 
more favourable circumstances. Here the botanist meets with them ; 
proofs themselves of the cold period when they were first introduced. 
Before the severance of Britain from the Continent, another flora 
spread over the lowlands. This is that of which the primrose, daisy, 
and buttercup are the commonest types. In the sea, northern 
mollusca had to migrate to sub-arctic regions, or to inhabit deeper 
parts of the sea-bottom, just as the plants found their way to the 
mountain-tops. On the dry land, the hairy elephant, rhinoceros, 
&c. fell before the flint spears and arrow-heads of the rude primi- 
tive hunters, and became extinct. With the increasing warmth of 
the recurring cycle, the food-supplies abounded, and gave time and 
opportunity for the development of civilisation. In short, physically 
there came about the identical geography, meteorology, and clima- 
ture of the period in which we live. The earth looked greener— 
especially in our northern latitudes—than ever it had done before in 
the entire history of our planet. Such was the last chapter of the 
mighty eons which have marked the past lifetime of our globe ; such 
the wonderful story revealed to us by the sand, gravel, and clay- 
beds lying immediately ‘ under the plough.’ In the varied circum- 
stances which brought about such a rich and wide distribution of 
sub-soils, the student sees an application of a similar scheme to that 
adopted by the farmer when he adds mineral ingredients to his land. 
Thus, all that went before, in the shape of minerals of every chemi- 
cal nature, were ground up and scattered broadcast over the earth 
before man was introduced upon it. Eden was slowly but surely pre- 
pared; and finally man was placed in it ‘ to dress and to keep it.’ 


JOHN E. TAYLOR. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XL. In Porsvir. 


JoHN SaLTraM improved daily at Hampton Court. In spite of his 
fierce impatience to get well, in order to engage in the search for 
Marian—an impatience which was in itselfsufficient to militate against 
his well-being—he did make considerable progress on the road to 
recovery. He was still very weak, and it must take time to com- 
plete his restoration; but he was no longer the pale ghost of his former 
self that Gilbert had brought down to the quiet suburb. 

It would have been a cruel thing to leave him much alone at 
such a time, or it would have seemed very cruel to Gilbert Fenton, 
who had ever present in his memory those old days in Egypt when 
this man had stood him in such good stead. He remembered the 
days of his own sickness, and contrived to perform his business 
duties within the smallest time possible, and so spend the rest of 
his life in the comfortable sitting-rooms looking out upon Bushy- 
park on the one side, and on the other upon the pretty high road 
before the Palace grounds. 

Nor was there any sign in the intercourse of those two that the 
bond of friendship between them was broken. There was, it is 
true, a something deprecating in John Saltram’s manner that had 
not been common to him of old, and in Gilbert Fenton a deeper 
gravity than was quite natural; but that was all. It was difficult to 
believe that any latent spirit of animosity could lurk in the mind of 
either. In sober truth, Gilbert, in his heart of hearts, had forgiven 
his treacherous friend. Again and again he had told himself that 
the wrong he had suffered was an unpardonable offence, a thing not 
to be forgiven upon any ground whatever. But, lo, when he looked 
into his mind to discover the smouldering fires of that burning anger 
which he had felt at first against the traitor, he could find nothing 
but the gray ashes of a long-expired flame. The wrong had been 
suffered, and he loved his old friend still. Yes, there was that in 
his heart for John Saltram which no ill-doing could blot out. 

So he tended the convalescent’s couch with a quiet devotion that 
touched the sinner very deeply, and there was a peace between those 
two which had in it something almost sacred. In the mind of the 
one there was a remorseful sense of guilt, in the heart of the other 
a pitying tenderness too deep for words. 

Szconp Serres, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XIII. II 
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One night, as they were together on opposite sides of the fire, 
John Saltram lying on a low sofa drawn close to the hearth, Gilbert 
seated lazily in an easy-chair, the invalid broke out suddenly into a 
kind of apology for his wrong-doing. 

The conversation had flagged between them after the tea-things 
had been removed by the brisk little serving-maid of the lodgings ; 
Gilbert gazing meditatively at the fire, John Saltram so quiet that 
his companion had thought him asleep. 

‘I said once that I would tell you all about that business,’ he 
began at last, in a sudden spasmodic way; ‘but, after all, there is 
so little to tell. There is no excuse for what I did; I know that 
better than you can know it. A man in my position, who had a 
spark of generosity or honour, would have strangled his miserable 
passion in its birth, would have gone away directly he discovered his 
folly, and never looked upon Marian Nowell’s face again. I did try 
to do that, Gilbert. You remember that last night we ever spent 
together at Lidford—what a feverishly-happy night it was; only a 
cottage parlour with a girl’s bright face shining in the lamplight, 
and a man over head and ears in love, but a glimpse of paradise to 
that man. I meant that it should be the last of my weakness, Gil- 
bert. I had pledged myself to that by all the unspoken oaths where- 
with a man can bind himself to do his duty. And I did turn my 
back upon the scene of my temptation, as you know, heartily re- 
solved never to approach the edge of the pit again. I think if you 
had stayed in England, Gilbert, if you had been on the spot to de- 
fend your own rights, all would have gone well, I should have kept 
the promise I had made for myself.’ 

‘ It was so much the more sacred because of my absence, John,’ 
Gilbert said. 

‘Perhaps. After all, I suppose it was only a question of op- 
portunity. That particular devil who tempts men to their dis- 
honour contrived that the business should be made fatally easy for 
me. You were away, and the coast was clear, you know. I loved 
you, Gilbert ; but there is a passion stronger than the love which a 
man feels for his dearest friend. I meant most steadfastly to keep 
my faith with you; but you were away, and that fellow Forster 
plagued me to come to him. I refused at first—yes, I held out for 
a couple of months ; but the fever was strong upon me—a restless 
demon not to be exorcised by hard work, or dissipation even, for I 
tried both. And then before you were at the end of your journey, 
while you were still a wanderer across the desolate sea, happy in 
the thought of your dear love’s fidelity, my courage gave way all at 
once, and I went down to Heatherly. And so I saw her, and saw 
that she loved me—all unworthy as I was; and from that hour I 
was a lost man; I thought of nothing but winning her.’ 

‘If you had only been true to me, even then, John; if you had 
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written to me declaring the truth, and giving me fair warning that 
you were my rival, how much better it would have been! Think 
what a torture of suspense, what a world of wasted anger, you might 
have saved me.’ 

‘ Yes, it would have been the manlier course, no doubt,’ the 
other answered; ‘but I could not bring myself to that. I could 
not face the idea of your justifiable wrath. I wanted to win my wife 
and keep my friend. It was altogether a weak notion, that idea of 
secrecy, of course, and couldn’t hold water for any time, as the result 
has shown ; but I thought you would get over your disappointment 
quickly—those wounds are apt to heal so speedily—and fall in love 
elsewhere ; and then it would have been easy for me to tell you the 
truth. So I persuaded my dear love, who was easily induced to do 
anything I wished, to consent to our secret being kept from you 
religiously for the time being, and to that end we were married under 
a false name—not exactly a false name either. You remember my 
asking you if you had ever heard the name of Holbrook before your 
hunt after Marian’s husband? You said no; yet I think you must 
have seen the name in some of my old college books. - I was christ- 
ened John Holbrook. My grandmother was one of the Holbrooks 
of Horley-place, Sussex, people of some importance in their day, 
and our family were rather proud of the name. But I have dropped 
it ever since I was a lad.’ 

‘No, I don’t think I can ever have seen the name; I must 
surely have remembered it, if I had seen it.’ 

‘Perhaps so. Well, Gilbert, there is no more to be said. I 
loved her, selfishly, after the manner of mankind. I could not bring 
myself to give her up, and pursued her with a passionate persistence 
which must plead her excuse. If her uncle had lived, I doubt whether 
I should ever have succeeded. But his death left the tender womanly 
heart weakened by sorrow; and so I won her, the dearest, truest 
wife that ever man was blest withal. Yet, I confess to you, so 
wayward is my nature, that there have been moments in which I 
repented my triumph—weak hours of doubt and foreboding, in which 
I fear that dear girl divined my thoughts. Since our wretched sepa- 
ration I have fancied sometimes that a conviction of this kind on 
her part is at the root of the business, that she has alienated herself 
from me, believing—in plain words—that I was tired of her.’ 

‘ Such an idea as that would scarcely agree with Ellen Carley’s 
account of Marian’s state of mind during that last day or two at the 
Grange. She was eagerly expecting your return, looking forward 
with delight to the pleasant surprise you were to experience when 
you heard of Jacob Nowell’s will.’ 

‘ Yes, the girl told me that. Great heavens, why did I not re- 
turn a few days earlier! I was waiting for money, not caring to go 
back empty-handed; writing and working like a nigger. I dared 
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not meet my poor girl at her grandfather’s, since in so doing I must 
risk an encounter with you.’ 

After this, they talked of Marian’s disappearance for some time, 
going over the same ground very often in their helplessness, and 
able, at last, to arrive at no satisfactory conclusion. If she were 
with her father, she was with a bad unscrupulous man. That was 
a fact which Gilbert Fenton no longer pretended to deny. They 
sat talking till late, and parted for the night in very indifferent 
spirits. 

Gilbert had a good deal of hard work in the City on the follow- 
ing day ; a batch of foreign correspondence too important to be in- 
trusted to a clerk, and two or three rather particular interviews. All 
this occupied him up to so late an hour, that he was obliged to sleep 
in London that night, and to defer his return to Hampton till the 
next day’s business was over. This time he got over his work by 
an early hour, and was able to catch a train that left Waterloo at 
half-past five. He felt a little uneasy at having been away from the 
convalescent so long, though he knew that John Saltram was now 
strong enough to get on tolerably without him, and that the people 
of the house were careful and kindly, ready at any moment to give 
assistance if it were wanted. 

‘ Strange,’ he thought to himself, as the train approached the 
quiet riverside village—‘ strange that I should be so fond of the fel- 
low, in spite of all; that I should care more for his society than 
that of any man living. It is the mere force of habit, I suppose. 
After all these years of liking, the link between us is not to be 
broken, even by the deepest wrong that one man can do another.’ 

The spring twilight was closing in as he crossed the bridge and 
walked briskly along an avenue of leafless trees at the side of the 
green. The place had a peaceful rustic look at this dusky hour. 
There were no traces of that modern spoiler the speculative builder 
just hereabouts; and the quaint old houses near the barracks, where 
lights were twinkling feebly here and there, had a look of days that 
are gone, a touch of that plaintive poetry which pervades all relics 
of the past. Gilbert felt the charm of the hour; the air still and 
mild, the silence only broken by the cawing of palatial rooks; and 
whatever tenderness towards John Saltram there was lurking in his 
breast seemed to grow upon him as he drew nearer to their lodgings ; 
so that his mood was of the softest when he opened the little garden- 
gate and went in. 

‘I will make no farther pretence of enmity,’ he said to himself; 
‘I will not keep up this farce of estrangement. We two will be 
friends once more. Life is not long enough for the rupture of such 
a friendship.’ 

There was no light shining in the parlour window, no pleasant 
home-glow streaming out upon the night. The blank created by 
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this unwonted darkness chilled him somehow, and there was a vague 
sense of dread in his mind as he opened the door. There was no 
need to knock—the simple household was untroubled by the fear of 
burglariously-disposed intruders, and the door was rarely fastened 
until after dark. 

Gilbert went into the parlour ; all was dark and silent in the 
two rooms, which communicated with folding-doors, and made one 
fair-sized apartment. There were no preparations for dinner; he 
could see that in the deepening dusk. The fire had been evidently 
neglected, and was at an expiring point. 

‘John!’ he called, stirring the fire with a vigorous hand, whereby 
he gave it the coup de grace, and the last glimmer sank to darkness. 
‘ John, what are you doing ?’ 

He fancied the convalescent had fallen asleep upon the sofa in 
the inner room; but when he went in search of him, he found nothing 
but emptiness. He rang the bell violently, and the brisk maid- 
servant came flying in. 

‘O dear, sir, you did give me and missus such a turn,’ she said, 
gasping, with her hand on her heart, as if that organ had been seriously 
affected. ‘We never heard you come in, and when the bell rung—’ 

‘Is Mr. Saltram worse ?’ Gilbert asked eagerly. 

‘Worse, poor dear gentleman; no, sir, I- should hope not, 
though well he may be, for there never was any one so imprudent, 
hot of all the invalids I’ve ever had to do with—and Hampton is a 
rare place for invalids. And I feel sure if you’d been here, sir, you 
wouldn’t have let him do it.’ 

‘Let him do what? Are you crazy, girl? What, in heaven’s 
name, are you talking of ?’ 

‘ You wouldn’t have let him start off to London post-haste, as 
he did yesterday afternoon, and scarcely able to stand alone, in a 
manner of speaking.’ 

‘Gone to London! Do you mean to say that my friend Mr. 
Saltram went to London ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; yesterday afternoon between four and five.’ 

‘ What utter madness! And when did he come back ?’ 

‘Lor’ bless you, sir, he ain’t come back yet. He told missus as 
his coming back was quite uncertain, and she was not to worry her- 
self about him. She did all she could, almost to going down on her 
knees, to hinder him going; but it was no use. It was a matter of 
life and death as he was going upon, he said, and that there was no 
power on earth could keep him back, not if he was ten times worse 
than he was. The strange gentleman hadn’t been in the house 
much above a quarter of an hour, when they was both off together 
in a fly to the station.’ 

‘ What strange gentleman ?’ 

‘Astout middle-aged man, sir, with gray whiskers, that came 
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from London, and asked for you first, and then for Mr. Saltram; 
and those two hadn’t been together more than five minutes, when 
Mr. Saltram rang the bell in a violent hurry, and told my missus he 
was going to town immediate, on most particular business, and would 
she pack him a carpet-bag with a couple of shirts, and so on. And 
then she tried all she could to turn him from going; but it was no 
good, as I was telling you, sir, just now. Go he would, and go he 
did; looking quite fiushed and bright like when he went out, so as 
you'd have scarcely known how ill he’d been. And he left a bit of 
a note for you on the chimbley-piece, sir.’ 

Gilbert found the note; a hurried scrawl upon half a sheet of 
paper, twisted up hastily, and unsealed. 


‘ She is found, Gilbert,’ wrote John Saltram. ‘Prowl has traced 
the father to his lair at last, and my darling is with him. They are 
lodging at 14 Coleman-street, Tottenham-court-road. I am off this 
instant. Don’t be angry with me, true and faithful friend ; I could 
not rest an hour away from her, now that she is found. I have no 
plan of action, but leave all to the inspiration of the moment. You 
can follow me whenever you please. Marian must thank you for 
your goodness to me. Marian must persuade you to forgive my 
sin against you.— Ever yours, J. 8.’ 


Follow him! yes, of course. Gilbert had no other thought. 
And she was found at last, after all their suspense, their torturing 
anxiety. She was found; and whatever danger there might be in 
her association with Percival Nowell, she was safe so far, and would 
be speedily extricated from the perilous alliance by her husband. It 
seemed at first so happy a thing that Gilbert could scarcely realise 
it; and yet, throughout the weary interval of ignorance as to her 
fate, he had always declared his belief in her safety. Had he been 
really as confident as he had seemed, as the days had gone by, one 
after another, without bringing him any tidings of her ? had there 
been no shapeless terror in his mind, no dark dread that when the 
knowledge came, it might be something worse than ignorance? Yes, 
now in the sudden fulness of his joy, he knew how much he had 
feared, how very near he had been to despair. 

But John Saltram, what of him? Was it not at the hazard of 
his life that he had gone upon this sudden journey, reckless and ex- 
cited, in a fever of hope and delight ? 

‘ Providence will surely be good to him,’ Gilbert thought. ‘ He 
bore the journey from town when he was much worse than he is 
now. Surely he will bear a somewhat rougher journey now, buoyed 
up by hope.’ : 

The landlady came in presently, and insisted upon giving Mr. 
Fenton her own version of the story which he had just heard from 
her maid ; and a very close and elaborate version it was, though not 
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remarkable for any new facts. He was fain to listen to it with a 
show of patience, however, and to consent to eat a mutton chop 
which the good woman insisted upon cooking for him, after his con- 
fession that he had eaten nothing since breakfast. He kept telling 
himself that there was no hurry; that he was not wanted in Coleman- 
street; that his presence there was a question of his own gratification 
and nothing else; but the fever in his mind was not to be set at rest 
so easily. There was a sense of hurry upon him that he could not 
shake off, argue with himself as wisely as he would. 

He took a hasty meal, and started off to the railway station 
directly afterwards, though there was no train to carry him back to 
London for nearly an hour. 

It was weary work waiting at the little station, while the keen 
March wind blew sharply across the unsheltered platform on which 
Gilbert paced to and fro in his restlessness; weary work waiting, with 
that sense of hurry and anxiety upon him, not to be shaken off by 
any effort he could make to take a hopeful view of the future. He 
tried to think of those two whom he loved best on earth, whose 
union he had taught himself, by a marvellous effort of unselfishness, 
to contemplate with serenity, tried to think of them in the supreme 
happiness of their restoration to each other ; but he could not bring 
his mind to the realisation of this picture. After all those torments 
of doubt and perplexity which he had undergone during the last three 
months, the simple fact of Marian’s safety seemed too good a thing 
to be true. He was tortured by a vague sense of the unreality of 
this relief that had come so suddenly to put an end to all perplexi- 
ties. 

‘I feel as if I were the victim of some hoax, some miserable 
delusion,’ he said to himself. ‘ Not till I see her, not till I clasp 
her by the hand, shall I believe that she is really given back to us.’ 

And in his eagerness to do this, to put an end to. that slow tor- 
ture of unreasonable doubt which had come upon him since the 
reading of John Saltram’s letter, the delay at the railway station 
was an almost intolerable ordeal; but the hour came to an end at 
last, the place awoke from its blank stillness to a faint show of life 
and motion, a door or two banged, a countrified-looking young woman 
with a good many bundles and a band-box came out of the waiting- 
room and arranged her possessions in readiness for the coming train, 
a porter emerged lazily from some unknown corner and looked up 
the line—then, after another five minutes of blankness, there came 
a hoarse throbbing’ in the distance, a bell rang, and the up-train 
panted into the station. It was a slow train, unluckily for Gilbert’s 
impatience, which stopped everywhere, and the journey to London 
took him over an hour. It was past nine when a hansom drove 
him into Coleman-street ; a dull unfrequented-looking thoroughfare 
between Tottenham-court-road and Gower-street, overshadowed a 
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little by the adjacent gloom of the University Hospital, and alto- 
gether a low-spirited street. 

Gilbert looked up eagerly at the windows of number 14, ex- 
pecting to see lights shining, and some visible sign of rejoicing, even 
upon the house front ; but there was nothing. Either the shutters 
were shut, or there was no light within, for the windows were blank 
and dark. It was a slight thing, but enough to intensify that shape- 
less foreboding against which he had been struggling throughout his 
journey. 

‘ You must have come to the wrong house,’ he said to the cab- 
man as he got out. 

‘No, sir, this is 14.’ 

Yes, it was the right number. Gilbert read it on the door; and 
yet it could scarcely be the right house ; for tied to the door-handle 
there was a placard with ‘ Apartments’ engraved upon it, and this 
house would nardly be large enough to accommodate other lodgers 
besides Mr. Nowell and his daughter. Yet there is no knowing 
the capabilities of a London lodging-house in an obscure quarter, 
and there might be some vacant garret in the roof, or some dreary 
two-pair back, dignified with the name of ‘apartments.’ Gilbert 
gave a loud hurried knock. There was a delay which seemed to him 
interminable, then a hasty shuffling of slipshod feet upon the base- 
ment stairs, then the glimmer of a light through the keyhole, the 
removal of a chain, and at last the opening of the door. It was 
opened by a young person with her hair dressed in the prevailing 
fashion, and an air of some gentility, which clashed a little with a 
certain slatternliness that pervaded her attire. She was rather a 
pretty girl, but had the faded London look of late hours and preco- 
cious cares, instead of the fresh bloom and girlish brightness which 
should have belonged to her. 

‘ Did you please to wish to see the apartments, sir ?’ she asked 
politely. 

‘No; I want to see Mr. and Mrs. — the lady and gentleman 
who are lodging here.’ 

He scarcely knew under what name he ought to ask for Marian. 
It seemed unnatural to him now to speak of her as Mrs. Holbrook. 

‘ The lady and gentleman, sir!’ the girl exclaimed with a sur- 
prised air. ‘There’s no one lodging here now. Mr. Nowell and 
his daughter left yesterday morning.’ 

‘ Left yesterday morning ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. They went away to Liverpool; they are going to 
America—to New York.’ 

‘Mr. Nowell and his daughter, Mrs. Holbrook ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, that was the lady’s name.’ 

‘ It’s impossible,’ cried Gilbert ; ‘ utterly impossible that Mrs. 
Holbrook would go to America! She has ties that would keep her 
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in England; a husband whom she would never abandon in that man- 
ner. There must be some mistake here.’ 

‘O no, indeed, sir, there’s no mistake. I saw all the luggage 
labelled with my own eyes, and the direction was New York by 
steam-packet Oronoco; and Mrs. Holbrook had lots of dresses 
made, and all sorts of things. And as to her husband, sir, her 
father told me that he’d treated her very badly, and that she never 
meant to go back to him again to be made unhappy by him. She 
was going to New York to live with Mr. Nowell all the rest of her life.’ 

‘ There must have been some treachery, some underhand work, 
to bring this about. Did she go of her own free will ?’ 

‘O, dear me, yes, sir. Mr. Nowell was kindness itself to her, 
and she was very fond of him, and pleased to go to America, as far 
as I could make out.’ 

‘ And she never seemed depressed or unhappy ?’ 

‘I never noticed her being so, sir. They were out a good deal, 
you see; for Mr. Nowell was a gay gentleman, very fond of pleasure, 
and he would have Mrs. Holbrook always with him. They were 
away in Paris ever so long, in January and the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, but kept on the lodgings all the same. They were very good 
lodgers.’ 

‘ Had they many visitors ?’ 

‘No, sir; scarcely any one except a gentleman who used to come 
sometimes of an evening, and sit drinking spirits-and-water with 
Mr. Nowell; he was his lawyer, I believe, but I never heard his 
name.’ 

‘ Did no one come here yesterday to inquire for Mrs. Holbrook, 
towards evening ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; there was a gentleman came in a cab. He looked 
very ill, as pale as death, and was in a dreadful way when he found 
they were gone. He asked me a great many questions, the same as 
you’ve asked me, and I think I never saw any one so cut-up as he 
seemed. He didn’t say much about that either, but it was easy to 
see it in his face. He wanted to look at the apartments, to see 
whether he could find anything, an old letter or suchlike, that might 
be a help to him in going after his friends, and mother took him 
upstairs.’ 

‘ Did he find anything ?’ 

‘No, sir; Mr. Nowell hadn’t left so much as a scrap of paper 
about the place. So the gentleman thanked mother, and went away 
in the same cab as had brought him.’ 

‘Do you know where he was going ?” 

‘I fancy he was going to Liverpool after Mr. Nowell and his 
daughter. He seemed all in a fever, like a person that’s ready to 
do anything desperate. But I heard him tell the cabman Cavendish- 
square.’ 
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‘ Cavendish-square! Yes, I can guess where he was going. But 
what could he want there?’ Gilbert said to himself, while the girl 
stared at him wonderingly, thinking that he, as well as the other 
gentleman, had gone distraught on account of Mr. Nowell’s daughter. 

‘ Thank you for answering my questions so patiently, and good- 
night,’ said Gilbert, slipping some silver into her hand; for his quick 
eye had observed the faded condition of her finery, and a general air 
of poverty conspicuous in her aspect. ‘Stay,’ he added, taking out 
his card-case ; ‘ if you should hear anything farther of these people, 
I should be much obliged by your sending me word at that address.’ 

‘I won’t forget, sir; not that I think we’re likely to hear any 
more of them, they being gone straight off to America.’ 

‘Perhaps not. But if you do hear anything, let me know.’ 

He had dismissed his cab on alighting in Coleman-street, be- 
lieving that his journey was ended; but the walk to Cavendish- 
square was a short one, and he set out at a rapid pace. 

The check that had befallen him was a severe one. It seemed 
a deathblow to all hope, a dreary realisation of that vague dread 
which had pursued him from the first. If Marian had indeed 
started for America, what new difficulties must needs attend every 
effort to bring her back; since it was clear that her father’s interests 
were involved in keeping her under his influence, and separating her 
entirely from her husband. The journey to New York was no doubt 
intended to secure this state of things. In America, in that vast 
country, with which this man was familiar by long residence, how 
easy for him to hide her for ever from her friends! how vain would 
all inquiries, all researches be likely to prove ! 

At the ultimate moment, in the hour of hope and rejoicing, she 
was lost to them irrevocably. 

‘Yet criminals have been traced upon the other side of the 
Atlantic, where the police have been prompt to follow them,’ Gilbert 
said to himself, glancing for an instant at the more -hopeful side of 
the question ; ‘but not often where they've had anything like a 
start. Did John Saltram really mean to follow those two to Liver- 
pool, I wonder? Such a journey would seem like madness, in his 
state ; and yet what a triumph if he should have been in time to 
prevent their starting by the Oronoco!’ 

And then, after a pause, he asked himself, 

‘What could he want with Mrs. Branston, at a time when every 
moment was precious ? Money, perhaps. He could have had none 
with him. Yes, money, no doubt; but I shall discover that from 
her presently, and may learn something of his plans into the bargain.’ 

Gilbert went into a stationer’s shop in Goodge-street and pur- 
chased a Bradshaw. There was a train leaving Euston - square 
for Liverpool at a quarter to eleven. He might be in time for 
that, after seeing Mrs. Branston. That lady happened fortunately 
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to be at home, and received Gilbert alone in her favourite back 
drawing-room, where he found her ensconced in that snug retreat 
made by the six-leaved Japanese screen, which formed a kind of 
temple on one side of the fire-place. There had been a final rupture 
between Adela and Mrs. Pallinson a few days before, and that matron, 
having shown her cards a little too plainly, had been routed by an 
unwonted display of spirit on the part of the pretty little widow. 
She was gone, carrying all her belongings with her, and leaving 
peace and liberty behind her. The flush of triumph was still upon 
Mrs. Branston ; and this unexpected victory, brief and sudden in its 
occurrence, like most great victories, was almost a consolation to 
her for that disappointment which had stricken her so heavily of late. 

Adela Branston welcomed her visitor very graciously ; but Gilbert 
had no time to waste upon small talk, and after a hasty apology for 
his untimely intrusion, dashed at once into the question he had come 
to ask. 

‘John Saltram was with you yesterday evening, Mrs. Branston,’ 
he said. ‘ Pray tell me the purpose that brought him here, and 
anything you know of his plan of action after leaving you.’ 

‘I can tell you very little about that. He was going upon a 
journey, he told me, that evening, immediately indeed ; a most im- 
portant journey ; but he did not tell me where he was going.’ 

‘I think I can guess that,’ said Gilbert. ‘Did he seem much 
agitated ?’ 

‘No; he was quite calm; but he had a resolute air, like a man 
who has some great purpose to achieve. I thought him looking 
very white and weak, and told him that I was sure he was too ill to 
start upon a long journey, or any journey. I begged him not to go, 
if it were possible to avoid going, and used every argument I could 
think of to persuade him to abandon the idea of such a thing. But 
it was all no use. ‘‘If I had only a dozen hours to live, I must 
go,” he said.’ 

‘ He came to ask you for money for his journey, did he not ?’ 

‘He did. I suppose, to so close a friend as you are to him, 
there can be no breach of confidence in my admitting that. He 
came to borrow any ready money I might happen to have in the 
house. Fortunately, I had a hundred and twenty pounds by me in 
hard cash.’ 

‘And he took that ? he wanted as much as that ?’ asked Gil- 
bert eagerly. 

‘Yes, he said he was likely to require as much as that.’ 

‘ Then he must have thought of going to America.’ 

‘To America! travel to America in his weak state of health ?’ 
cried Mrs. Branston, aghast. 

‘Yes. It seems like madness, does it not? But there are 
circumstances under which a man may be excused for being almost 
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mad. John Saltram has gone in pursuit of some one very dear to 
him, some one who has been separated from him by treachery.’ 

‘ A woman ?’ 

Adela Branston’s fair face flushed crimson as she asked the 
question. A woman? Yes, no doubt he was in pursuit of that 
woman whom he loved better than her. 

‘T cannot stop to answer a single question now, my dear Mrs. 
Branston,’ Gilbert said gently. ‘ You shall know all by and by, 
and I am sure your generous heart will forgive any wrong that has 
been done you in this business. Good-night. I have to catch a 
train at a quarter to eleven ; I am going to Liverpool.’ 

‘ After Mr. Saltram ?’ 

‘Yes; I do not consider him in a fitting condition to travel 
alone. I hope to be in time to prevent his doing anything rash.’ 

‘ But how will you find him ?’ 

‘I must make a round of the hotels till I discover his head- 
quarters. Good-night.’ 

‘ Let me order my carriage to take you to the station.’ 

‘A thousand thanks, but I shall be there before your carriage 
would be ready. I can pick up a cab close by, and shall have time 
to call at my lodgings for a carpet-bag. Once more, good-night.’ 


It was still dark when Gilbert Fenton arrived at Liverpool. He 
threw himself upon a sofa in the waiting-room, where he had an 
hour or so of uncomfortable, unrefreshing sleep, and then roused 
himself and went out to begin his round of the hotels. 

A surly fly-driver of unknown age and prodigious deafness car- 
ried him from house to house ; first to all the principal places of 
entertainment, aristocratic, family, and commercial ; then to more 
obscure taverns and boarding-houses, until the sun was high and 
the commerce of Liverpool in full swing; and at all these places 
Gilbert questioned night-porters, and chief waiters, and head cham- 
ber-maids, until his brain grew dizzy by mere repetition of his ques- 
tions; but no positive tidings could he obtain of John Saltram. 
There was a coffee-house near the quay where it seemed just possible 
that he had slept; but even here the description was of the vaguest, 
and the person described might just as well have been John Smith 
as John Saltram. Gilbert dismissed the flyman and his vehicle at 
last, thoroughly wearied out with that morning’s work. 

He went to one of the hotels, took a hasty breakfast, and then 
hurried off to the offices belonging to the owners of the Oronoco. 

That vessel had started for New York at nine o’clock on the 
previous morning, and John Saltram had gone with her. His name 
was the last in the list of passengers ; he had only taken his passage 
an hour before the steamer left Liverpool, but there his name was 
in black and white. The names of Percival Nowell, and of Mrs. 
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Holbrook, his daughter, were also in the list. The whole business 
was clear enough, and there was nothing more that Gilbert could 
do. Had John Saltram been strong and well, his friend would 
have felt nothing but satisfaction in the thought that he was going 
in the same vessel with Marian, and would without doubt bring 
her back in triumph. But the question of his health was a painful 
one to contemplate. Could he, or could he not, endure the strain 
that he had put upon himself within the last eight-and-forty hours? 
In desperate straits men can do desperate things—there was always 
that fact to be remembered; but still John Saltram might break 
down under the burden he had taken upon himself; and when Gilbert 
went back to London that afternoon he was sorely anxious about 
this feeble traveller. 

He found a letter from him at the lodgings in Wigmore-street ; 
a hurried letter written at Liverpool the night before John Saltram’s 
departure. He had arrived there too late to get on board the Oronoco 
that night, and had ascertained that the vessel was to leave at nine 
next morning. 

‘I shall take my passage in her in case of the worst,’ he wrote ; 
‘and if I cannot see Marian and persuade her to come on shore with 
me, I must go with her to New York. Heaven knows what power 
her father may use against me in the brief opportunity I shall have 
for seeing her before the vessel starts; but he can’t prevent my 
being their fellow-passenger, and once afloat it shall go hard with 
me if I cannot make my dear girl hear reason. Do not be uneasy 
about my health, dear old friend; you see how well I am keeping 
up under all this strain upon body and mind. You will see me 
come back from America a new man, strong enough to prove my 
gratitude for your devotion, in some shape or other, I trust in God.’ 


CuHaprer XLI. 


OUTWARD BOUND. 


THE bustle of departure was at its culminating-point when John 
Saltram went on board the Oronoco, captain and officers scud- 
ding hither and thither, giving orders and answering inquiries at 
every point, with a sharp, short, decisive air, as of commanding 
powers in the last half-hour before a great battle; steward and his 
underlings ubiquitous; passengers roaming vaguely to and fro, in 
quest of nothing particular, and in a state of semi-distraction. 

In this scene of confusion there was no one to answer Mr. Sal- 
tram’s eager inquiries about those travellers whom he had pursued 
to this point. He did contrive, just about ten minutes before the 
vessel sailed, to capture the ubiquitous steward by the button-hole, 
and to ask for tidings of Mr. Nowell, before that excited functionary 
could wrench himself away. 
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‘Mr. Nowell, sir; upon my word, sir, I can’t say. Yes, there 
is a gentleman of that name on board: state-rooms number 5 and 
7; got a daughter with him—tall dark gentleman, with a moustache 
and beard. Yes, sir, he was on deck just now, on the bridge; but 
I don’t see him, I suppose he’s gone below. Better look for him 
in the saloon, sir.’ 

The ten minutes were over before John Saltram had seen half 
the faces on board the crowded vessel; but in his hurried wander- 
ings to and fro, eager to see that one face which he so ardently de- 
sired to behold once more, he had met nothing but strangers. There 
was no help for it: the vessel would steam out seaward presently, 
and he must needs go with her. At the best, he had expected this. 
It was not likely that, even if he could have obtained speech with 
his wife, she could have been prevailed upon immediately to desert 
the father whose fortunes she had elected to follow, and return to 
shore with the husband she had abandoned. Her mind must have 
been poisoned, her judgment perverted, before she could have left 
him thus of her own free will; and it would need the light of calm 
reason to set things right again. No; John Saltram could scarcely 
hope to carry her off by a coup de main, in the face of the artful 
schemer who had evidently obtained so strong an influence over her. 
That she could for a moment contemplate this voyage to America 
with her father, was enough to demonstrate the revolution that must 
have taken place in her feelings towards her husband. 

‘Slander and lies are very strong,’ John Saltram said to him- 
self; ‘but I do not think, when my dear love and I are once face 
to face, that any power on earth will prevail against me. She must 
be changed indeed, if it can; she must be changed indeed, if any- 
thing but a lie can part us.’ 

He had come on board the Oronoco prepared for the worst, 
and furnished with a slender outfit for the voyage, hurriedly pur- 
chased at a Liverpool clothier’s. He had plenty of money in his 
pocket— enough to pay for his own and his wife’s return passage ; 
and the thought of this useless journey across the Atlantic troubled 
him very little. What did it matter where he was, if she were with 
him? The mental torture he had undergone during all this time, 
in which he had seemed in danger of losing her altogether, had 
taught him how dear she was—how precious and perfect a treasure 
he had held so lightly. 

The vessel steamed out of the Mersey, and John Saltram, in- 
different to the last glimpse of his native land, was still roaming 
hither and thither, in quest of the familiar face he longed with such 
a passionate yearning to see; but up to this point he sought for 
his wife in vain. Mrs. Holbrook had evidently retired at once to 
her cabin. There was nothing for him to do but to establish a 
channel of communication with her by means of the stewardess. 
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He found this official, with some trouble, and so desperately 
busy that it was no easy matter to obtain speech with her, pursued 
as she was by forlorn and distracted female passengers, clamorously 
eager to know where she had put that ‘ waterproof cloak,’ or ‘ Maud,’ 
or ‘travelling-bag,’ or ‘dressing-case.’ He did at last contrive to enlist 
her services in his behalf, and extort some answer to his questions. 

‘ Yes,’ she told him, ‘ Mrs. Holbrook was on board—state-room 
number 7. She had gone to her room at once, but would appear 
at dinner-time, no doubt, if she wasn’t ill.’ 

John Saltram tore a blank leaf from his pocket-book, and wrote 
one hasty line : 


‘I am here, Marian; let me see you, for God’s sake. 
‘ Joun HoLBrook.’ 


‘If you'll take that to the lady in number 7, I shall be exceed- 
ingly obliged,’ he said to the stewardess, slipping half-a-crown into 
her willing hand at the same time. 

‘ Yes, sir, this very minute, sir.’ 

He sat down upon a bench outside the ladies’ cabin, in a sort 
of antechamber between the steward’s pantry and store-rooms, 
strongly perfumed with the odour of grocery, and waited for Marian’s 
coming. He had no shadow of doubt that she would come to him 
instantly, in defiance of any other guardian or counsellor. What- 
ever lies might have been told her—however she might have been 
taught to doubt him—he had a perfect faith in the power of his 
immediate presence. They had but to meet face to face, and all 
would be well. 

Indeed, there was need that things should be well for John Sal- 
tram very speedily. He had set nature at defiance so far, acting 
as if physical weakness were unknown to him. There are periods 
in a man’s life in which nothing seems impossible to him ; in which 
by the mere force of will he triumphs over impossibility. But such 
conquests are apt to be of the briefest. John Saltram felt that he 
must very soon break down. The heavily throbbing heart, the ach- 
ing limbs, the dizzy sight, and parched throat, told him how much 
this desperate chase had cost him. If he had strength enough to 
clasp his wife’s hand, to give her loving greeting and tell her that 
he was true, it would be about as much as he could hope to achieve ; 
and then he felt that he would be glad to crawl into any corner of 
the vessel where he might find rest. 

The stewardess came back to him presently, with rather a dis- 
comfited air. a 

‘ The lady says she is too ill to see any one, sir,’ she told John 
Saltram ; ‘ but under any circumstances she must decline to see you.’ 

‘She said that—my wife told you that ?’ 

‘ Your wife, sir! Good gracious me, is the lady in number 7 
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your wife? She came on board with her father, and I understood 
they were only two in party.’ 

‘Yes; she came with her father. Her father’s treachery has 
separated her from me; but a few words would explain everything, 
if I could only see her.’ 

He thought it best to tell the woman the truth, strange as it . 
might seem to her. Her sympathies were more likely to be en- 
listed in his favour if she knew the actual state of the case. 

‘Did Mrs. Holbrook positively decline to see me?’ he asked 
again, scarcely able to believe that Marian could have resisted even 
that brief appeal scrawled upon a scrap of paper. 

‘ She did indeed, sir,’ answered the stewardess. ‘ Nothing could 
be more positive than her manner. I told her how anxious you 
seemed—for I could see it in your face, you see, sir, when you gave 
me the paper—and I really didn’t like to bring you such a message ; 
but it was no use. ‘‘I decline to see him,’’ the lady said, ‘‘ and 
be sure you bring me no more messages from this gentleman ;”” and 
with that, sir, she tore up the bit of paper, as cool as could be. 
But, dear me, sir, how ill you do look, to be sure!’ 

‘T have been very ill. I came from a sick-room to follow my 
wife.’ 

‘ Hadn’t you better go and lie down a little, sir? You look as 
if you could scarcely stand. Shall I fetch the steward for you ?’ 

‘No, thanks. I can find my way to my berth, I daresay. Yes, 
I suppose I had better go and lie down. I can do no more yet 
awhile.’ 

He could do no more, and had indeed barely strength to stagger 
to his sleeping-quarters, which he discovered at last with some diffi- 
culty. Here he flung himself down, dressed as he was, and lay like 
a log, for hours, not sleeping, but powerless to move hand or foot, 
and with his brain racked by torturing thoughts. 

‘ As soon as I am able to stand again, I will see her father, and 
exact a reckoning from him,’ he said to himself again and again, 
during those long dreary hours of prostration; but when the next 
day came, he was too weak to raise himself from his narrow bed, 
and on the next day after that he was no better. The steward was 
much concerned by his feeble condition, especially as it was no com- 
mon case of sea-sickness; for John Saltram had told him that he 
was never sea-sick. He brought the prostrate traveller soda-water 
and brandy, and tried to tempt him to eat rich soups of a nutritious 
character; but the sick man would take nothing, except an occa- 
sional draught of soda-water. 

On the third day of the voyage the steward was very anxious to 
bring the ship’s surgeon to look at Mr. Saltram ; but against this 
John Saltram resolutely set his face. 

‘ For pity’s sake, don’t bore me with any more doctors!’ he cried 
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fretfully. ‘I have had enough of that kind of thing. The man 
can do nothing for me. I am knocked-up with over-exertion and 
excitement—that’s all; my strength will come back to me sooner 
or later if I lie quietly here.’ 

The steward gave way, for the time being, upon this appeal, and 
the surgeon was not summoned ; but Mr. Saltram’s strength seemed 
very slow to return to him. He could not sleep; he could only lie 
there listening to all the noises of the ship, the perpetual creaking 
| and rattling and tramping of footsteps above his head, and tortured 

by his impatience to be astir again. He would not stand upon 
:  punctilio this time, he told himself; he would go straight to the door 
| of Marian’s cabin, and stand there until she came out to him. Was 
she not his wife—his very own—powerless to hold him at bay in | 
this manner? His strength did not come back to him; that wake- | 
ful prostration in which the brain was always busy, while the aching 
| body lay still, did not appear to be a curative process. In the course 

of that third night of the voyage John Saltram was delirious, much | 
to the alarm of his fellow-passenger, the single sharer of his cabin, 
| 





a nervous elderly gentleman, who objected to his illness altogether 
as an outrage upon himself, and was indignantly desirous to know 
whether it was contagious. 

So the doctor was brought to the sick man early next morning 
whether he would or no, and went through the usual investigations, 
and promised to administer the usual sedatives, and assured the anxi- 
ous passenger that Mr. Saltram’s complaint was in nowise infectious. 

‘ He has evidently been suffering from serious illness lately, and 
has been over-exerting himself,’ said the doctor; ‘that seems very 
clear. We shall contrive to bring him round in a few days, I dare- 
say, though he certainly has got into a very low state.’ 

The doctor said this rather gravely, on which the passenger 
| again became disturbed of aspect. A death on board ship must needs 
be such an unpleasant business, and he really had not bargained 
for anything of that kind. What was the use of paying first-class | 
: - fare on board a first-class vessel, if one were subject to annoyance of 
this sort? In the steerage of an over-crowded emigrant-ship such 
) a thing might be a matter of course—a mere natural incident of the 
voyage—but on board the Oronoco it was most unlooked-for. 

‘ He’s not going to die, is he?’ asked the passenger, with an 
injured air. 

‘O dear, no, I should hope not. I have no apprehension of that 
sort,’ replied the surgeon promptly. He would no doubt have said 
the same thing up to within an hour or so of the patient’s decease. 

‘ There is an extreme debility, that is all,’ he went on quite 
cheerfully ; ‘and if we can induce him to take plenty of nourish- 
ment, we shall get on very well, I daresay.’ 
| After this the nervous passenger was profoundly interested in the 
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amount of refreshment consumed by the patient, and questioned the 
steward about him with a most sympathetic air. 

John Saltram, otherwise John Holbrook, was not destined to die 
upon this outward voyage. He was very eager to be well, or at 
least to be at liberty to move about again; and perhaps this impa- 
tient desire of his helped in some measure to bring about his re- 
covery. The will, physiologists tell us, has a great deal to do with 
these things. 

The voyage was a prosperous one. The good ship steamed gaily 
across the Atlantic through the bleak spring weather ; and there was 
plenty of eating and drinking and joviality and flirtation on board her, 
while John Saltram lay upon his back, very helpless, languishing to 
be astir once more. 

During these long dreary days and nights he had contrived to 
send several messages to the lady in the state-cabin, feeble pencil- 
scrawls, imploring her to come to him, telling her that he was very 
ill, at death’s door almost, and desired nothing so much as to see 
her, if only for a moment. But the answer—by word of mouth of 
the steward or stewardess always—was unfailingly to the same 
effect ;—the lady in number 7 refused to hold any communication 
with the sick gentleman. 

‘She’s a hard one!’ the steward remarked to the stewardess, 
when they talked the matter over in a comfortable manner during 
the progress of a snug little supper in the steward’s cabin. ‘ She 
must be an out-and-out hard-hearted one to stand out against him 
like that, if he is her husband, and I suppose he is. I told her to- 
day—when I took his message—how bad he was, and that it was 
a chance if he ever went ashore alive; but she was walking up and 
down deck with her father ten minutes afterwards, laughing and 
talking like anything. I suppose he’s been a bad lot, Mrs. Peter- 
son, and deserves no better from her; but still it does seem hard 
to see him lying there, and his wife so near him, and yet refusing 
to go and see him.’ : 

‘I’ve no common patience with her,’ said the stewardess with 
acrimony ; ‘the cold-hearted creature !—flaunting about like that, 
with a sick husband within a stone’s throw of her. Suppose he is 
to blame, Mr. Martin; whatever his faults may have been, it isn’t 
the time for a wife to remember them.’ 

To this Mr. Martin responded dubiously, remarking that there 
were some carryings-on upon the part of husbands which it was diffi- 
cult for a wife not to remember. 

The good ship sped on, unhindered by adverse winds or foul 
weather, and was within twenty-four hours of her destination when 
John Saltram was at last able to crawl out of the cabin, where he 
had lain for some eight or nine days crippled and helpless. 

The first purpose which he set himself to accomplish was an 
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interview with Marian’s father. He wanted to grapple his enemy 
somehow—to ascertain the nature of the game that was being played 
against him. He had kept himself very quiet for this purpose, wish- 
ing to take Percival Nowell by surprise; and on this last day but 
one of the voyage, when he was able for the first time to rise from 
his berth, no one but the steward and the surgeon knew that he 
intended so to rise. 

He had taken the steward in some measure into his confidence ; 
and that official, after helping him to dress, left him seated in the 
cabin, while he went to ascertain the whereabouts of Mr. Nowell. 
Mr. Martin, the steward, came back after about five minutes. 

‘He’s in the saloon, sir, reading, quite alone. You couldn’t 
have a better opportunity for speaking to him.’ 

‘ That’s a good fellow. Then I'll go at once.’ 

‘ You'd better take my arm, sir; you’re as weak as a baby, and 
the ship lurches a good deal to-day.’ 

‘I’m not very strong, certainly. I begin to think I never shall 
be strong again. Do you know, Martin, I was once stroke in a 
university eight ? Not much vigour in my biceps now, eh ?’ 

It was only a few paces from one cabin to the other; but Mr. 
Saltram could scarcely have gone so far without the steward’s sup- 
porting arm. He was a feeble-looking figure, with a white wan 
face, as he tottered along the narrow passage between the tables, 
making his way to that end of the saloon where Percival Nowell 
lounged luxuriously, with his legs stretched at full length upon the 
sofa, and a book in his hand. 

‘Mr. Nowell, I believe,’ said the sick man, as the other looked 
up at him with consummate coolness. Whatever his feelings might 
be with regard to his daughter’s husband, he had had ample time 
to prepare himself for an encounter with him. 

‘Yes, my name is Nowell. But I have really not the honour to—’ 

‘You do not know me,’ answered John Saltram. ‘No, but it 
is time you did so. Iam your daughter’s husband, John Holbrook.’ 

‘Indeed. I have heard that she has been persecuted by the 
messages of some person calling himself her husband. You are that 
person, I presume.’ 

‘I have tried to persuade my wile to see me. Yes; and I mean 
to see her before this vessel arrives in port.’ 

‘ But if the lady in question refuses to have anything to say to 
you ?” 

‘We shall soon put that to the test. Ihave been too ill to stir 
ever since I came on board, or you would have heard of me. before 
this, Mr. Nowell. Now that I can move about once more, I shall 
find a way to assert my claims, you may be sure. But in the first 
place, I want to. know by what right you stole my wife away from 
her home—by what right you brought her on this voyage ?’ 
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‘Before I answer that question, Mr. — Mr. Holbrook, as you 
choose to call yourself, I'll ask you another. By what right do you 
call yourself my daughter’s husband? what evidence have you to 
produce to prove that you are not a barefaced impostor? You don’t 
carry your marriage -certificate about with you, I daresay; and in 
the absence of some kind of documentary evidence, what is to con- 
vince me that you are what you pretend to be—my daughter’s 
husband ?’ 

‘The evidence of your daughter’s own senses. Place me face 
to face with her; she will not deny my identity.’ 

‘ But how if my daughter declines to see you, as she does most 
positively ? She has suffered enough at your hands, and is only too 
glad to be released from you.’ 

‘She has suffered—she is glad to be released! Why, you most 
consummate scoundrel,’ cried John Saltram, ‘there never was an 
unkind word spoken between my wife and me! She was the best, 
most devoted of women ; and nothing but the vilest treachery could 
have separated us. I know not what villanous slander you have 
made her believe, or by what means you lured her away from me ; 
but I know that a few words between us would let in the light upon 
your plot. You had better make the best of a bad position, Mr. 
Nowell. As my wife’s father, you know you are pretty sure to 
escape. Whatever my inclination might be, my regard for her would 
make me indulgent to you. You'll find candour avail you best in 
this case, depend upon it. Your daughter has inherited a fortune, 
and you want to put your hand upon it altogether. It would be 
wiser to moderate your desires, and be content with a fair share 
of the inheritance. Your daughter is not the woman to treat you 
ungenerously, nor am I the man to create any hindrance to her 
generosity.’ 

‘I can make no bargain with you, sir,’ replied Mr. Nowell, with 
the same cool audacity of manner that had distinguished him through- 
out the interview; ‘nor am I prepared to admit your claim to the 
position you assume. But if my daughter is your wife, she left you 
of her own free will, under no coercion of mine; and she must re- 
turn to you in the same manner, or you must put the machinery of 
the law in force to compel her. And that, I flatter myself, in a free 
country like America, will be rather a difficult business.’ 

It was hard for John Saltram to hear any man talk like this, 
and not to be able to knock him down. But in his present con- 
dition Marian’s husband could not have grappled a child, and he 
knew it. 

‘You are an outrageous scoundrel!’ he said between his set 
teeth, tortured by that most ardent desire to dash his clenched fist 
into Mr. Nowell’s handsome dissolute-looking face. ‘You are a 
most consummate villain, and you know it!’ 
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‘ Hard words mean so little,’ returned Mr. Nowell coolly, ‘ and 
go for so little. That kind of language before witnesses would be 
actionable ; but, upon my word, it would be mere child’s play on 
my part to notice it, especially to a man in your condition. You'd 
better claim your wife from the captain, and see what he will say to 
you. I have told him that there’s some semi-lunatic on board, who 
pretends to be Mrs. Holbrook’s husband ; so he’ll be quite prepared 
to hear your statement.’ 

John Saltram left the saloon in silence. It was worse than 
useless talking to this man, who presumed upon his helpless state, 
and openly defied him. His next effort must be to see Marian. 

This he found impossible, for the time being at any rate. The 
state-room number 7 was an apartment a little bigger than a rabbit- 
hutch, opening out of a larger cabin, and in that cabin there reposed 
a ponderous matron who had suffered from sea-sickness throughout 
the voyage, and who could in no wise permit a masculine intruder 
to invade the scene of her retirement. 

The idea of any blockade of Marian’s door was therefore futile. 
He must needs wait as patiently as he might, till she appeared of 
her own free will. He could not have to wait very long; something 
less than a day and a night, the steward had told him, would bring 
them to the end of the voyage. 

Mr. Saltram went on deck, still assisted by the friendly steward, 
and seated himself in a sheltered corner of the vessel, hoping that 
the sea-breeze might bring him back some remnant of his lost 
strength. The ship’s surgeon had advised him to get a little fresh 
air as soon as he felt himself able to bear it; so he sat in his obscure 
nook, very helpless and very feeble, meditating upon what he should 
do when the final moment came and he had to claim his wife. 

He had no idea of making his wrongs known to the captain, un- 
less as a last desperate resource. He could not bring himself to 
make Marian the subject of a vulgar squabble. No, it was to herself 
alone he would appeal; it was in the natural instinct of her own 
heart that he would trust. 

Very long and weary seemed the remaining hours of that joyless 

voyage. Mr. Saltram was fain to go back to his cabin after an hour 
on deck, there to lie and await the morrow. He had need to hus- 
band his strength for the coming encounter. The steward told him 
in the evening that Mrs. Holbrook had not dined in the saloon that 
day, as usual. She had kept her cabin closely, and complained of 
illness. : 
The morning dawned at last, after what had seemed an endless 
night to John Saltram, lying awake in his narrow berth—a bleak 
blusterous morning, with the cold gray light staring in at the port- 
hole, like an unfriendly face. There was no promise in such a day- 
break ; it was only light, and nothing more. 
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Mr. Saltram, having duly deliberated the matter during the long 
hours of that weary night, had decided that his wisest course was to 
lie perdu until the last moment, the very moment of landing, and 
then to come boldly forward and make his claim. Ft was useless to 
waste his strength in any futile endeavour to baffle so hardy a scoun- 
drel as Percival Nowell. At the last, when Marian was leaving the 
ship, it would be time for him to assert his right as her husband, 
and to defy the wretch who had beguiled her away from him. 

Having once arrived at this decision, he was able to await the 
issue of events with some degree of tranquillity. He had no doubt, 
even now, of his wife’s affection for him, no fear as to the ultimate 
triumph of her love over all the lies and artifices of that scheming 
scoundrel, her father. 

It was nearly three o’clock in the afternoon when the steward 
came to tell him that they were on the point of arriving at their 
destination. The wharf where they were to land was within sight. 
The man had promised to give him due warning of this event, and 
John Saltram had therefore contrived to keep himself quiet amidst 
all the feverish impatience and confusion of mind prevailing amongst 
the other passengers. He was rewarded for his prudence; for when 
he rose to go on deck, he found himself stronger than he had felt. 
yet. He went upstairs, took his place close to the spot at which 
the passengers must all leave the vessel, and waited. 

New York was very near. The day had been cold and showery, 
but the sun was shining now, and the whole scene looked bright 
and gay. Every one seemed in high spirits, as if the new world 
they were about to touch contained for them a certainty of Elysium. 
‘It was such a delicious relief to arrive at the great lively Yankee 
city, after the tedium of a ten days’ voyage, pleasant and easy as the 
transit had been. 

John Saltram looked eagerly among the faces of the crowd, but 
neither Percival Nowell nor his daughter were to be seen amongst 
them. Presently the vessel touched the wharf, and the travellers 
began to move towards the gangway. He watched them, one by 
one, breathlessly. At the very last, Mr. Nowell stepped quickly for- 
ward, with a veiled figure on his arm. 

She was closely veiled, her face quite hidden by thick black lace, 
and she was clinging with something of a frightened air to her 
companion’s arm. 

John Saltram sprang up from his post of observation, and con- 
fronted the two before they could leave the vessel. 

‘ Marian,’ he said, in a low decided tone, ‘let go that man’s 
arm. You will leave this vessel with me, and with no one else.’ 

‘Stand out of the way, fellow,’ cried Percival Nowell; ‘my 
daughter can have nothing to say to you.’ 

‘ Marian, for God’s sake, obey me. There is the vilest treachery 
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in this man’s conduct. Let gohis arm. My love, my darling, come 
with me.’ 

There was a passionate appeal in his tone, but it produced no 
answer. 

‘Marian!’ he cried, still interposing himself between these two 
and the passage to the landing wharf. ‘Marian, I will have some 
answer !’ 

‘ You have had your answer, sir,’ said Percival Nowell, trying 
to push him aside. ‘This lady does not know you. Do you want 
to make a scene, and render yourself ridiculous to every one here? 
There are plenty of lunatic asylums in New York that will accom- 
modate you, if you are determined to make yourself eligible for 
them.’ 

‘Marian!’ repeated John Saltram, without vouchsafing the faintest 
notice of this speech. ‘ Marian, speak to me!’ 

And then, as there came no answer from that shrinking clinging 
figure, with a sudden spring forward, that brought him quite close to 
her, John Saltram tore the veil away from the hidden face. 

‘ This must be some impostor,’ he said; ‘ this is not my wife.’ 

He was right. The creature clinging to Percival Nowell’s arm 
was a pretty woman enough, with rather red hair, and a common 
face. She was about Marian’s height ; and that was the only like- 
ness between them. 

The spectators of this brief fracas crowded round the actors in 
it, seeing nothing but the insult offered to a lady, and highly indig- 
nant with John Saltram ; and amidst their murmurs Percival Nowell 
pushed his way to the shore, with the woman still clinging to his 
arm. 








LITERARY BAGMANSHIP 


ASSIMILATED, as in most respects it now is, to other modern or- 
ganised avocations and callings, there is yet one point of distinction 
notably and solely peculiar to the profession of letters. Whereas the 
faculties of law, medicine, and the church claim in each instance a 
certain degree ofreadily ascertainable knowledge, preliminary training, 
or natural qualifications from the aspirant to the honours which they 
confer, literature is able to exact no title of innate fitness—ano testi- 
monial of well-digested learning from the members of that nameless 
mob, who by their knack of easy writing manage to manufacture that 
which is desperately hard reading. Legal, medical, clerical shams 
—their name is in truth legion; but they enjoy one advantage and 
recommendation which literary shams do not: they must have passed 
through some regular routine of professional discipline—must be able 
to furnish some guarantee, however unsatisfactory this may often be, 
of official ordeals successfully undergone, and tests whose standard 
is known triumphantly passed. It is true that in the case of all 
professions—the law, the church, or medicine, no less than litera- 
ture—the ultimate and only efficient court of appeal is the public ; 
the sole and final proof, achievement. Still, if literature did not pos- 
sess this immunity from the necessity of any preparatory education 
as a condition of entrance to the arena, the shameful discomfitures 
would not be witnessed which are now apparent, nor would such 
disappointments as have too often to be deplored be experienced. 
There would be no such displays of mingled incompetence and im- 
pertinence ; and no such occasion, as now from time to time exists, 
to denounce and to expose impostors, and insist upon the drawing 
of that line which separates conscious knowledge from inflated igno- 
rance and arrogant inability. 

Literature being, as has been already stated, pretty much as 
other professions are, its personnel is susceptible of nearly the same 
divisions as might be established in the case of other callings. We 
have quacks and humbugs in letters, even as we have them in the 
law and in the church; but the order of gentlemen who may be called 
Literary Bagmen, and the spirit and attitude of what we may indi- 
cate as Literary Bagmanship, belong in an especial degree to the 
brotherhood of which both Pope and Theobald, longo intervallo, were 
members. Now, bagmen, and shopmen, and other more or less re- 
spectable representatives of commerce, are all very well in their way, 
and when engaged in the fulfilment of what may be considered their 
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legitimate duties. What is to be objected to is, the irruption of 
these gentry, or ‘ gents,’ into the domain of literature, with the idea 
that the same qualities and the-same demeanour which enabled 
them to succeed moderately well in their original sphere are all that 
may be required in their adopted calling; that the swagger of the 
counter and the airs of the commercial room will do for them in 
their new avocation what they did in their old; and that the same 
superficiality of information, or assurance of manner, which enabled 
them to palm off upon admiring customers second-rate merchandise 
as first-rate goods, invests them with a prescriptive right to speak 
on matters generally with authority, and not as the scribes. Some 
years since, the late Dr. Donaldson—most intolerant and despotic 
of modern classical critics—managed to fall foul of the present Lord 
Lytton. His lordship, the Professor asserted, presumed to speak 
authoritatively on questions of the most supreme and critical interest 
in scholarship, ‘ without having served his apprenticeship to the 
rudiments of philology.’ The literary bagman of to-day presumes 
jauntily to pass judgment on men who have successfully devoted 
their lifetime to authorship, and distributes or denies the bays pre- 
cisely as his sordid commercial instincts suggest, without having 
served the merest apprenticeship to the pursuits over which the 
Muses are the accredited presidents. Literature is not merely a 
profession, but an art; and before a man is entitled to speak of 
himself as ‘a man of letters,’ he must not merely have caught up 
the cant jargon of the craft, but he must have appreciated this fact; 
and of such appreciation performance is the only test. 

When Mr. Shallowby Hum or Mr. Peregrine Pinchbeck talk of 
themselves as ‘men of letters,’ and presume on the terminology 
which they have borrowed from their superiors to criticise the literary 
performances of gentlemen whom they speak of as their ‘ contempo- 
raries,’ they are really doing what they themselves would be the first 
to condemn as insufferably impertinent in the world of commerce or 
of trade. Shallowby would be, or time was when he would have been, 
the first to recognise and remark the absurdity of the casual spectator, 
uneducated in all matters appertaining to the woollen business, pro- 
nouncing authoritative judgment upon the respective excellence of 
different methods of producing cloth. Yet Messrs. Hum and Pinch- 
beck, the hodierni Quirites of literature, take upon themselves to 
enlighten you as to what is what in the world of letters, and who 
is who. Ea pede Herculem; and the man who can tell you at a 
glance what is the quality of the works of a miniature Geneva watch, 
is no doubt a qualified judge of the interior of Big Ben; but be- 
cause Shallowby Hum or Peregrine Pinchbeck has displayed some 
fluent facility in the production of hebdomadal columns of platitudi- 
nous inanity, shall they therefore think that they are entitled to give 
a verdict as to who may be lawred donandus Apollinari? Is the 
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barber’s clerk who ‘ frizzes’ the wig for a lay figure to dare to pro- 
nounce on the proportions of the Venus de Medicis? No, Messrs. 
Hum and Pinchbeck, this sort of thing won’t do. You are all very 
well up to a certain point. Write, honest Hum and excellent Pinch- 
beck, as much as you like on the genesis of flunkies and the philo- 
sophy of servant-girls; but remember the old proverb, ne sutor supra 
(it is not ultra, Shallowby, as you, and others worthier than you, 
imagine) crepidam. As you value whatever of lettered reputation 
you have achieved, don’t venture beyond the pasture to which your 
gambols haye hitherto been confined. You greatly err, if you do. 
The ears will crop out; the print of the hoof will be visible. 

One of the most offensive kinds of cant for which the literary bag- 
man—call him Mr. Shallowby Hum, Mr. Peregrine Pinchbeck, or 
whom you will—is conspicuous, is the cant of good-fellowship and 
geniality. It infests the creature's manner in society; it is nauseat- 
ing in his manner in writing. The world of literature is thus to him 
simply an extension of the world of the shop-counter. He endea- 
vours to ‘shave’ the gentlemen as he was wont to ‘shave’ the 
ladies. He affects to look at matters generally through the benignant 
and soul-expanding hues of weak brandy-and-water. He thinks he 
has paid his footing, and makes a show of saluting every one as hail 
fellow well met. If he has occasion to mention the Roman lyrist, of 
whom he knows something only from translations, it is ‘dear old 
Orris ;’ the father of poetry is ‘grand old ’Omer;’ the orator who 
declaimed against Verres, ‘jolly old Cicero ;’ the prince of English 
satirists and humorists is, of course, ‘dear old Thackeray ;’ ‘ our 
friend So-and-so’ is his favourite resumptive expression ; an English 
classic is ‘that venerable card ;’ living men of letters are familiarly 
called by their Christian names, and with a worse than pot-house 
freemasonry are knowingly rallied on their private characters and 
domestic attributes. What are we to tell him? how admonish him 
on these heads? Shall we say that he violates every law of taste and 
breeding? The very words are unknown quantities. ‘Prime,’ ‘ the 
genuine article,’ ‘ first-class,’ were the expressions that, in the occu- 
pation for which nature intended him, were employed to indicate 
various gradations of eulogy. When he tells you that such and 
such a writer has given us ‘the real thing,’ the literary bagman 
means indeed a high kind of commendation. You might as soon 
expect the Ethiopian to rid himself of his dusky skin as ‘ our friend’ 
the bagman to adopt any other verbal standard of praise save that 
which his associations suggest. After all, ‘a perfect work of art’ 
and ‘a very superior article’ are but different ways of expressing pre- 
cisely the same idea. 

The annals of criminal law are full of illustrations of the fact, 
that the most astute offenders generally commit, in sheer reckless- 
ness of iniquity, some egregious folly, which furnishes an immediate 
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clue to their detection and punishment. The literary bagman is in- 
variably guilty of the same blunder. He absolutely solicits his con- 
viction on the score of inanity and ignorance. He does so in many 
ways, it is true; but there is one way in which he does so that is 
very particularly damning: he cannot keep his hands from meddling 
with the Greek and Latin classics. Now, we are not concerned here 
with any argument for or against classical education ; it is sufficient, 
and it is indisputable, to say that there is one virtue which they 
steadily tend to inculcate ; and that virtue is sincerity. The classics 
are fatally edged tools. Ifa man knows not how to manage them, 
and persists in interfering with them, he is quité certain to cut his 
fingers, and generally to come to grief. The admiration of the igno- 
rant is said to be the purest species of homage. If this is true, no two 
languages ever received such idolatry as those of ancient Athens and 
Rome. The literary bagman must be classical, must make allusions 
to authors of whom he knows nothing, must parade his less than 
little Latin or Greek. It is a pity; because he falls short of the 
impressive on the side of the ludicrous. How he caught this clas- 
sical contagion, Heaven only knows. If he wanted to impress an 
astonished public with an overwhelming sense of his omniscient 
erudition, why not try Chinese music or Hindoo metaphysics ? What 
mad infatuation is it which compels him to draw his illustrations 
from the history of a literature in which he could not correctly parse 
two consecutive words, and to which he cannot allude without be- 
traying such ignorance as defies illumination ? Why, O why, when 
he wants to speak of the chefs d’wvre of tragedy, must he include 
in the famous trilogy of Aischylus a play the figment of his un- 
lettered imagination, the Orestes ? and why, when he wishes to give 
utterance to what is really a very commonplace sentiment, must he 
select a hackneyed Latin hexameter, bisect it, and so arrange it as 
to bear a typographical resemblance to the two final lines of an 
Alcaic stanza ? 

If Latin and Greek are the surest detectives of presumption and 
ignorance, the capacity is one in which all quotation from any foreign 
language to a certain extent shares. The literary bagman cannot 
even quote two words of French without stumbling into some pitfall 
of error. The profane Israelites who ventured to desecrate the Ark 
with their touch were smitten to the ground. Nature nunquam 
imperatur nisi parendo. The remark is as true of languages as of 
nature. Language will not tolerate trifling. Be sure, dear Shal- 
lowby, and you too, mi dilectissime Peregrine, your sin will, must, 
find you out! 

A case in palit, so apropos that we cannot but quote it here, 
occurred not long since. A gentleman of the Shallowby Hum or 
Peregrine Pinchbeck persuasion, had been parading during the even- 
ing, in a company of friends, what he was pleased to consider his 
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classical knowledge. He had given his opinion on Marius at especial 
length. Later on, when the conversation had dropped for a little 
while, one of those present turned round and said on a sudden, ‘ Can 
you tell me, , the exact position of the Pontine marshes, by 
the way?’ Quoth , with the utmost assurance, ‘ Not exactly 
at this moment. The fact is, though an Essex man, I don’t know 
so much of the county as I should.’ 

But there is one very important respect in which the literary 
bagman differs from his commercial prototype. Enter into conver- 
sation with one of these latter gentlemen, and what will mainly 
amuse you is the calm cynicism which he displays. He doesn’t mind 
telling you that plain honesty, simple unadulterated truth, are, in 
this world, at something of a discount. He hasn’t the slightest 
seruple in admitting that humbug is just as essential to his business 
as the display of samples or the extravagant eulogy of the particular 
goods in which his firm deals. If you don’t blow your own trumpet, 
he will frankly inform you, nobody else will. This is not the way 
of the literary bagman. ‘The only thing valuable in this world is 
truth ;? that is what you will hear from him. Did not your pen 
splutter, as if in remonstrance, your ink curdle, and your hand be- 
come paralysed, Shallowby, when you committed that sentence to 
paper? Is-truth what you consider so supremely precious, that all 
other considerations are to be sacrificed to it? Is it truth—love of 
truth—which causes you to affect a learning that you have not, and a 
wisdom that is not your own? ‘ Honest’ sir, is it truth which guides 
you in your comment and inspires you in your criticism ? Have you 
no private grudges to gratify, no slights to give? Is it ‘ honest’ to 
appear in a character for which even you must know that you are 
unfitted—honest to cloak malignance under bonhomie—honest to 
assume the veil of a learning which you have not—honest to profess 
a purpose which you feel not? Cant is not the key-note of the com- 
mercial bagman, but it is the key-note of the literary one. 

When Mr. Shallowby Hum or Mr. Peregrine Pinchbeck talks 
about the interests of literature, the good time coming ‘ when we 
shall all be scholars,’ the necessity of thoroughness in literature, and 
so forth, what is to be said? Is this honesty ? Is it honest to veil a 
feeble spite beneath a vulgar show of candour—to arrogate a know- 
ledge on subjects on which you have only an utter and portentous 
ignorance ? What would your commercial co: oner say to this? No 
doubt he is a humbug; but then he does not attempt to deny it. 
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